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POETRY. ver. His request, after some delay, was| After having kept them on their knees | him, full assurance that destiny had allot- 


HOME’S HOME....a TALE. 
Two Pigs agreed to roam one day, 
Heedless how tar, or where away; 
They each had cause of discontent, 
And aim’d, of eourse, at betterment; 
Whether from spleen or fair pretext, 
Judge ye from what shall follow next. 


At home their usage was but rough, 
Their meet ill cook’d, and short enough; 
Their sty scarce own’da roof or door, 
And rats annoy’d them through the floor; 
Besides, they seldom found a bed 
Likely to soothe a weary head. 

This state of things, we may be sure, 
No feeling brute could long endure; 
So on a day, the bristly pair 

Rush’d forth, in quest of better face. 


At first they bounce about the green, 
Where many a gambol they had seen; 
Till hurger somewhat cool’d their brains, 

And turn’d their wits to wash and grains. 

Now first they feel with sad surprise, 
They’ve ventured off without supplies: 
Erewhile they fed on what was brought, 
Now every thing is to be sought, 
And sought with hazard;—soon they found 
No place but was forbidden ground: 
Regarded as a common pest, 
They sought, but sought in vain for rest; 
Nor could they rifle pail or pot, 
But sides and sousers paid the shot; 
And boys and dogs paid up arrears, 
Pelted, pursued, and bit their ears. ‘ 
Thus harrassed, they scarcely knew 
Or what to think, or what to do: 
To strolling pigs by famine driven, 
They found no quarter could be given. 


At length Dame Fortune thought it good 
To lodge them ina neighboring wood; 
Where, deeply hid from noise and strife, 
They liv’d a most delicious life; 

Acorns were ripe, and at their best, 

And mossy beds invited rest. 

They streteh’d at length in shadyjbow’rs, 
They snor’d away their idle hours; 

Nor clown, nor barking cur intruded, 
(Want, war, and din, of course, excluded) 
‘The woods ne’er happier tenants knew, 
And fat and fair they quickly grew. 


Sometimes, indeed, the gnats and flies 
Would tease and sting their nose and eyes; 
And wasps, and bees, in sinful numbers, 
Would trespass on their sweetest slumbers: 
Rous’d up at these provoking rigs 
Piay’d off on unoffending pigs, 

They vow’d to take another course, 
Whether for better or for worse. 
Then all at once they two decided, 
To visit home, whate’er betided. 

So off they scour’d, the «-!! same day, 
And met their owners by the way, ~ 

The first emotions overpast, 

They cheek by jole got home at last; 

Here risk, and war, and wand’ring ceas’d,] 

And all had reason to be pleas’d; 

The rats were kill’d, old quarrels ended, 

The tubs were fill’d, the sty was mended; 

Both parties vow’d to make amends, 

And liv’d thenceforth the best of friends, 


SELECT TALES. 


From the National -£gis. 
THE SPANISH WRECK. 


About the year 1683, Sir William Phips, 
afterwards celebrated for his attempt to 
take Quebec, in 1690, applied to the En- 
glish Government for aid and permission 
to fit out a suitable vessel for the purpose 
of searching for the wreck of a Spanish 
ship which had been lost near one of the 
West India Islands, richly laden with sil- 


granted, and a frigate called the Algier 
Rose, carrying eighteen guns and manned 
with ninety-five men, was placed under 
his command, He arfived in New Eng- 
land the same year and proceeded forth- 
with to the placé where the treasure was 
reported to have been lost. He encoun- 
tered many difficulties in his voyage, and 
came nigh more than once losing his life 
by the mutiny of his crew. It is repor- 
ted of him that while his ship lay by an 
Island for the purpose of enabling his men 
to take on board a fresh supply of wood 
and water, they agreed among themselves 
to take the ship into their own hands and 
make a piratical expedition into the South 
Seas. ‘They were all on the Island with 
the exception of Capt. Phips and 8 or 10 
of the crew. Among these was the car- 
penter, whose services they could not well 
dispense with, and they accordingly sent to 
the ship requesting him to come to them, 
as they had something for himtodo. No 
sooner had he come among them than they 
disclosed to him their cruel project, which 
was to set the Captain and the above nam- 
ed 8 or 10 men upon the island, and then 
leave them to perish, while they would 
take the ship into their own hands and 
perform the proposed voyage. They gave 
the carpenter half an hour to consider on 
the subject, whether he would join them 
or not, and sent him back accompanied by 
a seaman, to cove any interview be- 
tween him and the Captain, by which a 
disclosure could be made. While at work 
on the ship, he suddenlys@eigned an at- 
tack of the cholic and rushed into the ca- 
bin for the purpose of obtaining relief, and 
while there gave the Captain an account 
of the determination of his crew. He di- 
rected the carpenter to return upon the 
island, and give his consent to join in the 
conspiracy. When the carpenter had left 
the ship, the Captain ordered the men 
on board to prepare the pieces for action, 
removed the plank by which a landing 
had been effected and ordered them not to 
permit any one of those, save the carpen- 
ter, on the land, to approach the ship. A 
quantity of provisions had been carried on 
shore and covered over with a tent, and 
two or three guns placed near to protect 
them from any of the Spaniards who might 
be passing that way. These guns were all 
charged, ready to be made use of in the 
event of an attack from the conspirators. 
The disaffected part of the crew now re- 
turned to the ship for the purpose of exe- 
cuting their plans. No sooner had they 
come in sight, than the Captain ordered 
them not to approach, saying to them that 
their intentions had been discovered, and 
that they were to be left on the island 
there to remain and perish. Seeing how 
hopeless their condition was become, they 
gathered courage from despair and resol- 
ved to rescue the provisions from the ship, 
and began to make a bold push. As soon 
as they began to approach, the Captain 
in a resolute manner, cried out, ** Stand 
off, ye wretches, at your peril!” They 
quickly relinquished their determination 
of attack, and fell upon their knees, im- 
ploring pardon and offered to comply with 
any disposal he might make of them, pro- 
vided he would receive them on board. 


long enough, he granted their petition and 
received them into the ship, and immedi- 
ately sailed for the island of Jamaica, 
there put them on shore, and employed 
other seamen in their place. 

He now commenced an examination for 
the wreck, and after spending a long time 
in an almost fruitless search, sailed for 
England. By the advice, however, of an 
old Spaniard, he had satisfied himself of 
the prospect of succeeding in accomplish- 
ing his object, and determined to return 


again and prosecute his plan. His crew: 


being composed of strangers, made him 
think it advisible to change them for oth- 
ers in whom he could have greater con- 
fidence, in the event his labors should be 
crowned with success. 

On his return to England, his conduct 
gained the royal approbation and the ap- 
plause of the nobles, and many distinguish- 
ed men encouraged him to engage in a 
second expedition and under more favor- 
able and promising circumstances, His 
project was opposed, however, by many 
powerful enemies, but prompted by the 
old proverb, “ he who can wait, hath what 
he desireth,” he overcame every obstacle 
and disappointment, and, under the pat- 
ronage of the Duke of Albemarle, hada 
new ship fitted out with a more honest 
crew, furnished with instruments and con- 
veniences suited to the nature of the ex- 
pedition. Arriving at Port dela Plata, 
he made a large canoe from the cotton 
tree, sufficient to carry eight men, and 
with the old Spaniard for a guide, again 
commenced examination for the wreck. 
There they floated about, fishing for their 
treasure among the dangerous reefs and 
shoals for many weeks without success, 
So fruitless was the search, that more 
than once had he, as well as his men, de- 
terminedto abandon the work. At length, 
when returning to the ship, discouraged 
by repeated disapfpointments and the hope- 
lessness of a successful issue of. the pro- 
ject, one of the men looking into the wa- 
ter discovered a feather, as he thought, 

rowing out of a rock. Thinking that 
hey would not go back to the Captain 
without something to present to him, they 
ordered an Indian to dive down and bring 
it up, which having done, he gave an ac- 
count of many large guns which he saw 
in his descent. The diver again went 
down, and to the joy and astonishment of 
the men, returned with a sow or lump of 
silver, which turned out to be worth from 
10 to 12 hundred dollars. They buoyed 
the place, and returned to the Captain 
overjoyed with their good fortune, as it was 
well known that the wreck was one of the 
ships belonging to the King of Spain, which 
had been lost on a returning voyage from 
South America, richly laden with silver 
bullion, The loss of the ship is supposed 
to have happened about the year 1637, 
and the immense treasures which were re- 
ported to have been sunk with her, were 
often made the subject of ingenious spec- 
ulation, and many had sunk their own for- 
tunes ip their efforts to find it. It was re- 
served however, in the silent depths, that 
Captain Phips might be the fortunate fin- 
der of it at so late a period after its loss. 
He now found in the bullion brought to 


ted to him to suck of the abundance of 
the seas and of treasures hid in the sands. 
Having prepared his instruments for fish- 
ing up the contents of the wreck, all hands 
were now employed in the work, arid in 
a short time they succeeded in procur- 
ing the astonishing amount of thirty two 
tons of silver. In addition to this, Capt. 
Adderly, an adventurer from Providence 
and particular friend of Capt. Phips, ob- 
tained six tons more from the same wreck 
at the same time. It was by an agree- 
ment that Adderly met Phips at the place 
of the wreck with a small vessel. He 
was so overjoyed with the extent of his 
riches, and so elated at such unlooked for 
acquisitions, that he lived but a little while 
to enjoy them. It is said that he went to 
the island of Bermuda, where he became 
insane and died about two years after the 
six tons of silver came into hig hands, 
Phips, however, made a more profitable 
account of the expedition, and lived to en- 
joy the proceeds of it without prejudice to 
his health or destruction to his mind. In 
a few weeks after leaving the wreck, he 
arrived safe in London, in 1687, with a 
cargo valued at near fifteen hundred thou- 
sand dollars. He made an honest distri- 
bution of it among those who aided him 
in fitting him out with a vessel and proper 
conveniences, and received about seventy 
five thousand dollars for his share of the 
profits. The Duke of Albemarle, out of 
respect to his honesty and fidelity, presen- 
ted his wife, who was then in New Eng- 
land, a gold cup worth near a thousand 
pounds. And King James as a reward 
for his important services in bringing such 
an amount of property into the country, 
conferred on him the honor of Knight- 
hood. 

Sir William Phips, according to the ve- 
ry learned Cotton Mather, “ was born 
Feb. 2, 1650, at a despicable plantation 
on the river Kennebeck.””» He removed 
to Boston, where he married a daughter 
of Roger Spencer, and pursued the busi- 
ness of a smith, which was the occupa- 
tion of his father. It is said that he fre- 
quently promised his wife that he ‘‘ would 
one day command a King’s ship, and be 
the owner of a fair brick house in the 
Green-lane of North Boston,” all which 
proved true, for after the discovery of the 
wreck, he returned into New England in 
the summer of the year 1688, ‘able, af- 
ter five years’ absence, to entertain his 
lady with some accomplishment of his 
predictions; and then built himself a fair 
house in the very place which he fore- 
told.” 


A sturdy yeoman, at a recent dinner 
party of several of the free and indepen- 
dent electors of a county in England, was 
seen examining with surprise and inquisi- 
tiveness, a silver fork which was laig for 
him. He took it up, looked at it, felt its 
prongs, and then with a disappointed air 
laid it down again. In a minute or two 
afterwards the soup was handed round, 
and when his plateful was deposited be- 
fore him, he turned to the waiter, and hole» 
ding up the silver fork, said, ‘Young man, 
here! I’ll thank you to take this away, 
bring me a spoon wi’out amy6lits in it.“ 


| 
| | 
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DOMESTIC VARIETIES. 


SAM PATCH ALIVE! 
ALBANY, Nov. 19, 1829. 
Mr. 
* Some things can be done as well as others.’’ 

*« There’s no mistake in Sam Patch.” 
You have no doubt seen the villainous ac- 
-count of my death published in the Ro- 
chester and Albany newspapers, by which 
they have attempted to sd my last 
motto alie, and otherwise to do me great 
damage; for now they have once killed 
me, they are determined I shall remain 
under water, notwithstanding the best of 
all evidences to the contrary. But some 
things, you see, can be done as well as 
others; and I am resolved to let the world 
know that I am still alive and kicking. It 
was a capital hoax, tho’, was’nt it? You 
must know that I performed my last jump 
by proxy, and died by proxy. It wasa 
pleasant thing, too, I assure you, to be 
myself a spectator to my own doings. 
TI thought how it would be, for when they 
made up the effigy, there was a stone too 
much on the right side. They said ‘‘ the 
less weight will not sink it.” ‘* Well,” 


said I, ‘do as you like, but it will be a) 


badleap.” Sure enough,it was a rascally 
jump; and when I saw my man of straw 
and paint grow dizzy before it half reach- 
ed the bottom, I had a mind to leap down 
and stophim. But, however, before I had 
time te prepare, splash it went into the 
water; and the weight of sand and stones, 
which, as I told you, made a part of the 
stuffing, dragged it to the bottom. I was 
a bit afraid that the mock man would rise; 
but when the mob began to say ‘*Sam’s 


dead’’—‘‘ he’s made his last jump!”—_ 


‘** poor fellow!” given to gravity as I am, 
it was more than I could well do to con- 
tain myself, it was such a capital joke. 

There was every body there to witness 
the fete, and they lingered a long while, 
hoping to see my body rise to the surface; 
but it was all in vain; the sand and 
stone had fixed the business. The print- 
ers immediately got the story, and, in a 
few hours I read my own death, done up 
in all the mournfulness of an elegy. I 
was half sorry I was’nt dead, there was 
so many long faces about it. And so I 
thought it- best to remain incog (as they 
have it,) a few Gays, until the mourning 
was over, and then show myself. And so 
I did: but when I saw it proper to appear 
in public, they all declared there was 
some mistake, and that I was not Sam 
Patch. At first I thought they were on- 
= joking; but faith, they kept it up, and 
the printers would’nt contradict the re- 
port of my death, because they said it 
was “‘ too good a joke to be made known.” 
Thinks I, this is burying alive, and notto 
be borne by the illustrious Sam Patch. So 
IT come down to Albany, and tried them 
there; but they said I was an impostor, 
and they would’nt do me the favor of 
barely saying I was not dead. Wishing 
to get out of my watery tomb as soon as 
possible, I have sent this to you; and, if 
you will say Iam yetalive, when I come 
to Boston you shall see me jump for no- 
thing. 

The real, no-mistake, 

SAM PATCH, of Mew Jersey. 


Jackson, (Louisiana, ] Oct. 17.—Some 
time last week, while somenegroes were 
engaged in picking out cotton in a field 
near Thompson’s creek, about six or sev- 
en miles below this place, they were sud- 
denly surprised by a tigress leaping into 


» the field andseiaing a dog. The negroes 


not aware of their own danger, repaired 
to the assistance of their dog, when a ter- 
gible battle ensued, More dogs came;— 
notwithstanding, the tigress would have 


made dreadful havoc among them, if a 
Spaniard, living near the scene of battle, 
had not interposed. With knife in hand, 
he boldly engaged the ferocious animal; 
he received several severe wounds, and 
the tigress had him down, and would have 
conquered him, had not some of the ne- 
groes succeeded in thrusting a large stick 
in the mouth of the tigress, and held her 
until a gun was brought, when she was 
shot, She measures seven and a-half feet 
from the nose to the end of the tail. The 
male was seen afterwards in the neighbor- 
ing woods—he appeared much larger than 
the tigress. It is somewhat strange, in- 
deed, that these animals should be travel- 
ling in this section of the country. Itis 
probable they have emigrated from South 
America by way of Mexico, Texas, Ope- 
lousas, and crossed the Mississippi near 
the mouth of False river. Some two or 
three years ago, a tiger was killed on 
| the hills near Russellville, in the interior 
of Kentucky. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


We find on our table a variety of new books, 
séme of which we have read, and some have esca- 
ped us, for want of the article which, to a printer, 
is so valuable; we mean time. ‘* Sketches of 
| American Character,” is a very neat fifty cent 
volume, for saleby most of our booksellers, and is 
from the pen of Mrs. J. Hale, author of ‘* North- 
wood,*’? &c. We have perused some of the 
sketches with much pleasure, and are pleased with 
an opportunity to pay a tribute to the spirited au- 
thoress. She writes with elegance, and keeps up 
her story with wonderful effeet. ‘* The Soldier of 
the Revolution,” is graphic, and the introduction 
pleases usmuch. She says truly—‘‘ The gener- 
ous devotedness of the American soldiery to the 
principles of liberty and equal rights, and their 
prompt obedience to civil government, have no par- 
allel in history. They have never been adequately 
rewarded, but let them be gratefully remembered.” 

** Sketches of Irish Character,” by Mrs. Hall, 
is a reprint of the New York booksellers, from an 
English publication dedicated to Miss Mitford,and 
we must confess we are unable to see much merit 
in any part, except the tribute to the author of 
«*Our Village.” The Ivish is not such as we have 


been accustomed to hear, and the whole affair is 
very inferior. 

Poetical Quotutions.—The remaining three vol- 
umes, completing the sett of four volumes, of this 
very valuable work, have been laid upon our ta- 
ble. We have looked through them with care, 
and find the result tobe pleasure and satisfaction. 
Indeed, we Know of no work of recent publica- 
tion better calculated to be useful to literary men, 
than Mr. Addington’s Poetical Quotations. Eve- 
ry lawyer in the country—every writer, évery 
preacher, every lecturer, aud above all, every Edi- 
tor should have a copy of this work constantly up- 
on his table. To those addicted to embellishing 
their productions with copious quotations—those 
who love to throw in aline ortwoof poetry at ev- 
ery favorable opening—this book will be found to 
suit them to their heart’s content. And in addi- 
tion to this—which at best is but a minor merit— 
the compiler gives, in the compass of four beauti- 
fully printed octavo volumes, all the finest and most 
beautiful passages from all the English poets, to 
which one can turn at any moment with that plea- 
sure which is always felt in reading the productions 
of the master-mind, and from which one never 
turns disgusted and fatigued. We understand the 
sale of the edition has been equal to its great merits. 

Morals of Pleasure, by a Lady.—A new and 
very pleasant octavo, from the press of the Messrs, 
Carey & Lea, containing Six Tales or Sketches, 
written ina very intelligible style, and adapted 
principally for the juvenile mind. The tendency 
of the whole is to morality—and while the neces- 
sity of virtue, even in our pleasures, is "strongly 
enforced, the moral is conveyed tothe mind of 
the reader in a manner perfectly natural and easy, 
and calculated to produce a lasting impression. 


The volume, got out as it is, in Messrs, Carey and 


Lea’s usual style of neatness and beauty, will make 
& mest agrecable New Year’s present from the 
parents of such as are accustomed to ingulge their 
children in such solid pleasures on the opening of 
the New Year. The titles of the Tales are, Mag- 
ical Music, Twelfth Night, Le Secretaire, ‘he 
Shawl Dance, The Skaiting Match, and Les Jeau 
Floreaux. 

Some other books shall receive attention in our 
next, 

THINGS IN GENERAL. 


Whate'er men do, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme. 


The Romans owed their origin to vagabonds; 
Briiain to savages andywild men; and Botany Bay 
to thieves. Future heraldists will be puzzled to 
determine which of the Aborigines are entitled to 
the most dignified coat of arms. 


At Nantucket, it is th€ practice for all the males 
to go out of Church first. 


Steam Boats on the Hudson.—The last Stage 
Register says the Hudson River Steam Boats run 
for “‘all prices, from nothing to $2!” Competi- 
tion is the life of trade! Several boats on this riv- 
er have already hurst their owners. 

A man named Campbell, while drunk recently at 
Eastport, Me. rolled into the fire in his own house, 
and died from the burns, next day. 

A party of upwards of thirty sportsmen in Ad- 
ams county, Pa. recently formed a circle about 3 
1-4 acres of scrub oaks, and drawing towards the 
centre, indue form, actually enclosed one snow 
bird, which unfortunately escaped. 

A Western print speaks of emigration to the 
West, in these strong terms: 9000 persons per 
week, for several (says 8 or 10) weeks, have pas- 
sed through Indianapolis for the Wabash. 

Mr. Rush is said to have obtained a loan of $1, 
500,000 for the Chesapeak and Ohio Canal, from 
the house of Williams & Co. London. 

South Sea Islands. —The Old and New Testa- 
ment histories, with the codes of laws, are prin- 
ted in their native language in these islands, as well 
as many school and reading books. 

A steam engine at Pittsburg has been in use 19 
years, and runs now as well as when it was new. 
A gratifying proof of the durability of this instru- 
ment. 

Fire.—In Wayne, Nov. 26, the double grist-mill 
of Jabez Leadbetter was burned—$1000 insured. 


The Wept of the, Wish-ton-VWish is the title of 
Cooper’s new novels which is, we suppose, being 
translated from theIndian, ‘* Sorrows of the Whip- 
poor-will”’ Aman of genius ought to be above 
such affected quaintness of the title. We would as 
soon christen a novel ‘*The Whoop’dof Pukhum- 
Gonok,” or ‘*The FYell’d to death of Wik-i-ti- 
Quock.”— Camden Journal. 


Raisins have been made from es at Troy, 
New-York, the present autumn. They were dried 
in an oven. ; 

A murder is supposed to have been committed in 
Troy on Monday night, on the dock, a little above 
the lower ferry. A lumber man, who had receiv- 
ed aconsiderable sum of money the day previous, 
has been missing ever since, and it is supposed he 
is the unfortunate man. A stone was found on the 
dock, on which was blood with human hair. A 
cap was found among the lumber. 


Several journeymen Shoemakers at Chambers- 
burgh, Penn. have been convicted of a conspiracy 
to raise their wages, and fined. 

An application is expected to be made to Con- 
gress for the admission of Florida into the Union 
asa State. Here the slavery question may, occur. 


The cupola of the City Hall, New-York, is to 
be raised, and formed into an Observatory. It is 
also to have aclock with four dials, to be transpa- 
rent, and illuminated at night. 

Lake Champlain.—Previous to the construc- 
tion of the northern N. Y. canal, the commerce on 
this lake was principally with Canada, and employ- 
edonly about forty vessels. There are now up- 
wards of two hundred and forty vessels, including 
steamboats, and fully employed in transporting the 
produce and merchandize which passes the canal, 
all the trade of the country on either side of the 
lake is almost wholly diverted from Montreal to 
New-York. 

The steamboat Connecticut has made 100 trips 
between Boston and Portland the current season. 


All over the south east part of Persia, to within 
afew milcs of the Persian Gulf, the air is so dry, 
tlie brightest steel may be laid bare to the at- 
her at all hours, without the slightest shade 
if its brilliancy. ‘To finda rose with a sparkle of 


dew upon it from March to September, would be 
regarded almost equal to a miracle. 


Curious Watch.—A. M. Rebille lately presented 
to the Academie des Sciences a watch of his con. 
struction, composed of rock chrystal, rubies, and 
sapphires, insteadof metals, 

English Chancery.—The sum of $177,600,000 
is now in the charge of the English chancery, and, 
most of it is subject of litigation. 


From a London Annual For 1830. 
TO FELICIA HEMANS. 

**Bright names will hallow song.” 


Hadst thou, beneath the cloudless skies: 
Of old heroic lands, 

Poured forth thy thrilling melodies 
Amidst assembled bands, 

Unnumbered harps had waked for thee 

‘Triumphant peals of jubilee. 


And they had voted thee a crown, 
A laurel chaplet green; 
And hailed thee in thy blest renown 
The Lyre’s transcendent queen; 
And bore thee through their ancient ways 
The idol of a Nation’s gaze. 


Such were thy meed: but holier fur, 
All gentle as thou art, 
To thee, than crown or triumph ear, 
The homage of the heart; 
So shalt thou reign, like summer’s smile, 
The gladness of thy native isle. 


Thou of a hundred lays!—on thee 
As on the inspired of old, 
A voice, a power, a ministry, 
Things glorious to unfold, 
Hath fallen, earth’s depths to thee unsealing 
And heaven in harmonies revealing. 


The south wind came on viewless wings 
From bowers of fragrance rae, 

And sighing o’er thy harp’s bright strings, 
Lett all its sweetness there; 

The sun-set gleams toeach soft tone 

Bequeathed a splendour all their own, 


And, varied as the iris-hues, 
‘Thy graceful numbers blend: 
Now like the summevr’s sparkling dews 
In radiance they descend; 
Now pensive as the cypress-glooms 
That rest on oriental tombs, 


Anon, a solemn cadence floats 
O’er twilight landseape dim, 
Grand as the organ’s rolling notes, 
Sweet as a choral hymn, 
Born fitfully upon the gale 
From some lone chapel of the dale. 


Enchantress! in thy fervid songs, 
Fame, joy, griet’s piercing sound, 
All, all that to the heart belongs, 
Have general echoes found; 
Thine too are the impassioned spells 
That lie in earth’s wild, sad farewells. 


All gentle, and all holy themes, 
‘Trath, hope, faith’s martyr name, 
Touched by thy spirit’s golden dreams, 
Have found immortal fame: 
Even death, the stern one doth appear, 
Hymned by thy harp, less dark and drear. 


Oh! thoua splendid chain hast wrought 
Of life’s endearing ties, 

Strong human love and many a thought 
Of home’s fond memories: 

And richer still thy verse has shrined 

The mysteries deep of woman’s mind, 


Woman, the true, tho’ ill requited ! 
From whose meek spirit flows 

A purer incense, crushed and blighted, 
Like to the wounded rose— 

Oh beautiful and meet her praise 

Sounds in a gifted sister’s lays! 


Methought, aso’er me blandly stole 
The witchery of the strain, 

Since thou hadst breath’d my inmost soul, 
Ine’er would sing again: 

Yet, ere its voice of song be mute, 

Thy name shall sanctify my lute. 


WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 
BY FRANCIS JEFFREY, Esq.” 


Why write my name midst songs and flowers, 
To meet the eye of lady gay? 

Lhave no voice for lady's bowers— 
For page like this no fitting lay. 


Alas! behindme now is closed 
The youthful paradise of love, 
Yet I can bless, with soul composed, 
The lingerers in that happy grove ! 


Take, then, fair girls, my blessing take, 
Where’er amid its charms you roan , 
Or where, by western hil! or lake, 
You brighten a serener heme ! 
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From the London Westminster Review. 
COURT OF NAPOLEON. 
i .—1. Memoires sur l’Imperatrice Jose- 
as, ses Coutemporains, Navarre et 
dela Malmaison. Jomel & 2. Paris, 1829, 
ires sur Napoleon, 1’ Imperatrice Marie- 
et la ‘Courdes Tuileries, avee des Notes 
du prisonniet 1829. 
smoires sur la Cour de Louis Napoleon, et sur 
Memoires Anecdotiques sur Interieur du Pa- 
Jais, et sur quelques evenemens de 1’ Empire de- 
puis 1805 jusqu’en 1816, pour servir-a |’ histoire 
de Napoleon. Par L. F. J. Bausset, Ancien 
Prefet du Palais Imperial. Tome $et4. Pa- 
vis, 1829.0 
The subject of these volumes is the 
{mperial court of Napoleon: they form 
altogether a very favorable account of the 
Bonaparte family, of the two Empresses 
and their respective adherents; and give 
an amusing and sometimes en instructive 
description of the persons and things 
which went to make up the gorgeqys pa- 
geant now passed away, All of them 
abound in personal anecdote, excepting 
the volume which regards the king of Hol- 
iand, (which is a political view of Louis’s 
short reign, and differs in its nature from 
the others, ) in characteristic sayings, and 
piquant sketches of the social condition of 
France, or at least of the higher classes 
of Paris, under the sway of Napoleon. 
The first has for its text the character of 
Josephine; it may be inferred, that it is 
written by a niece of Madame de Genlis, 
adaughter of her brother, the marquis’ 
Ducrest: In company with her mother 
on the return of the family from emigra- 
tion, she made a long stay with Josephine 
at Malmasion and Navarre, the two resi- 
dences of the ex-empress after the divorce. 
Josephine treated her with great kind- 
ness, and more than even her ordinary af- 
fability, so that she possessed some good 
opportunities of observing closely the dis- 
position of a person who had shared the 
early fortunes, and subsequently the 
throne, of the most extraordinary man 
the world has seen, and who was atter- 
wards called upon to make one of the 
greatest sacrifices ever demanded at the 
hands of a woman. The retired court of 
Josephine was frequented by many remar- 
kable persons, and partly from the stores 
of the ex-empress herself, and partly 
from those of her family and friends, 
Mademoiselle Ducrest had before her a 
fine harvest of materials for compiling a 
work of personal history. ‘The situation 
of Josephine, too, was one of peculiar 
difficulty and delicacy; and it is a lesson 
in human nature, to consiler the admira- 
ble manner in which she conducted her- 
self under the trying circumstances of her 
situation, Weare pleased with Madem- 
oiselle Ducrest’s book, but we are by no 
means in love with the authoress; she is 
spiteful, and generally prefers the scanda- 
lous side of astory. Being of a noble 
and emigrant family, and at the same time 
enjoying the favor of the imperial gov- 
ernment, she finds some trouble in recon- 
ciling her position with the fidelity due to 
the Bourbons. She loved Josephine, con- 
sidered the dignity of France settled un- 
der Napoleon, and cherished the ‘sou- 
venir” of the Bourbons; since their return, 
of course the souvenir is converted into a 
more substantial kind of loyality:—this 
gives the writer a truckling and time-ser- 
ving air; she is, moreover, always com- 
plaining of her ‘horrible misfortunes,” 
and, in short, when she is not telling a sto- 
Ty, or is not telling a lie, she is very disa 
greeable. We recognise a family likeness, 
tothe celebrated Madame de Genlis, who 
by the way, has adopted, her niece tells 
us, an admirable plan of preserving her 
Tepose; the moment she finds her name 
mentioned in a book, whether for praise 
or blame, she lays it down, never more to 
take it up. 


Madame Durand is a more straight for- 
ward person, and, as we should think, a 
more amiable one; her book is not so full 
vf mots, but it contains more information, 
It abounds with minute details respecting 
the private life of Napoleon and the em- 
press Marie Louise, and affords ample ma- 
terials for estimating the personal char- 
acter both of the emperor and his impe- 
rial spouse. 

The Comte de Bausset is every inch a 
hrefet du palais; faithful, flattering, pre- 
cise, ceremonious, minute, courteous, and 
gallant. He served both empresses, and 
speaks of both in the language of respect- 
ful affection; if he prefers the last one, it 
is only from her more legitimate claims to 
be served by a noble menial. It is true, 
he never sees either, except in the most 
gracious point of view; has no ear but for 
the sweetest accents, and seems uncon- 
scious that a crowned head is ever out of 
temper or in error. 

Bausset is a kind of French Boswell: 
his office placed him in honorable atten- 
dance at every imperial meal; he accom- 
panied his master on his foreign expedi- 
tion, and always preceded him to prepare 
his residence in company with the other 
grand officers of the household. In Spain, 
Bausset was discovered to know Spanish, 
and the emperor employed him in trans- 
lating the intercepted correspondence. 
Since that time up to 1814, Busset wasa 
favorite, and something of a confidant; he 
had an undissembled respect and affection 
for his master, and his report of his pri- 
vate life is exceedingly agreeable and in- 
telligent, and it is written with courtly el- 
egance. It must be remembered that 
Bausset is a gentleman of family and edu- 
cation; and, though he stood by the side 
of Napoleon’s table while he was at din- 
ner, this was reckoned a service of hon- 
or, which at the time half the emigre no- 
bility would have been too glad to accept. 
On one occasion, indeed,he was called up- 
on for a more substantial exercise of his 
functions. When Napcoleon communica- 
ted to poor Joséphine his decided intention 
to divorce her, she was seized with a vio- 
lent fit of hysterics. ‘The emperor great- 
ly agitated, and yet anxious to avoid the 
circumstance getting wind, called Bausset 
in, and asked him if he thought he had 
sufficient strength to take the empress up 
from the floor and carry her to her own 
apartments. The passage lay down a 
very narrow winding stone staircase; the 
emperor led the way with a candle, and 
M. de Bausset succeeded, though at the 
risk of tumbling the whole party down 
stairs together. Mademoiselle Ducrest 
paints him to the life in a red velvet coat, 
very stout and large, with a fat formal 
wife in a gown of the same stuff that de- 
corated her husband’s portly form. An 
anecdote he tells of himself is also highly 
characteristic. When at Vienna with the 
second ex-empress, one sultry evening, 
he was walking in the gardens of the sub- 
urbs. Separated only from him by some 
shrubs, were three ladies who were talk- 
ing together:—*‘ Oh, that I had that bright 
moon,” said one of them, rather him 
that could give it me.” ‘‘I am sure,” 
said another, ‘‘ itis not any of these sleepy 
Germans who pace about here, thinking 
of nothing but their pipes, that you can 
expect to give it you.”” ‘* The moon!” 
said a third, ‘I had much rather have an 
ice;’’ all the ladies agreed that ices in the 
garden would be charming. The Comte 
de Bausset glided away to the confection- 
ers, and in a few minutes a tray of ices 
and fruits was spread before them. The 
ladies demanded of the confectioner to 
whom they were indebted; he pointed out 
M. de Bausset, and they had, he say$) 
‘‘inexpressible politeness” to insist 
he should share his own refreshmeé 


| The ladies, M, de Bausset knew very 


well, were the countess Suvarrov, and two 
nieces of prince Narishkin. The first 
and second volumes of his anecdotes ap- 
peared about a year ago; the third and 
fourth were put into our hands as we were 
reading the ‘* Memoires Contemporains,” 
The writers of these several works are 
all in different interests, and according to 
their fortunes have different partialities, 
but it is satisfactory to find, that in the 
main they al! agree; more especially are 
they in accord respesting the personal 
character of Napoleon, Madame Dur- 
and is especially minute on this point; so 
much so, indeed, as to have excited the 
ridicule of some of the pretended wits of 
Paris, who find it convenient now to laugh 
at details respecting a man whose cld boots 
a short time ago, they would have fallen 
down and worshipped. 

The most minute details respecting 
great men, that is to say, men who tower 
over their generation in power of any kind, 
have ever been objects of universal inter- 
est. While we record with ease that Al- 
exander was crooked-necked, and Czsar 
bald, why should we lgugh at Madame 
Durand, who tells us that Napoleon soil- 
ed several pair of white cassimere, breech 
es every day, so careless was he in his 
eating? M. Boit, the celebrated mathe- 
matician, in his life of Newton, tells us 
that that great philosopher when he lifted 
his cover and found nothing under it but 
the bones of the chicken, which the lover 
of the cook had just sumptuously been 
picking, he exclaimed, ‘* Well! I did 
not know I had dined.” And may not 
then M. de Bausset tell us that Nopoleon, 
when working in his closet, sometimes 
kept dinner waiting till eleven o’clock at 
night, and that in the mean time twenty- 
three pullets were successively roasted and 
served up, that one should be hot at the 
moment of his entering the room, or why 
should we not listen to Madame Durand, 
who informs us that the emperor fre- 
quently forgot that he had drank his demi- 
tasse of coffee after dinner, and asking 
for it again, would maintain that it had 
never been given tohim? The truth is, 
that in spite of grave philosophers and 
formal critics, such details always were 
and always will be interesting, when they 
relate to a person who has so distinguished 
himself above his fellow men, whether for 
good or evil, as Napoleon Bonaparte. Re- 
lying at any rate on our own feelings on 
the subject, we shall give an account of 
what has amused and interested ourselves 
in the perusal of these volumes, the main 
object of which is to inform the world of 
those small particulars which slip through 
the great net of history. 

Madame Durand’s Memoirs of Marie 
Louise, have an advantage above the rest, 
arising from the MSS. having been peru- 
sed by “the prisoner of St. Helena” him- 
self, as it is now the fashion in France to 
call Napoleon. Whenever he considered 
that an anecdote was unfounded or incor- 
rect, he has very laconically expressed 
his opinion in the margin: he invariably, 
under such circumstances, inscribed the 
word faux at the end of the paragraph. 
These passages Madame Durand has had 
the candor to distinguish from the rest, 
and has added the imperial commentary. 
She does not, however, always bow to 
Napoleon’s authority in silent humility, 
but maintains that his good nature often 
led him to disbelieve anecdotes prejudicial 
to his friends, on the sole ground that he 
could not tolerate the idea of their truth. 
Be this as it may, this condemnation of a 
part of Madame Durand’s narrative, con- 
fers att authenticity upon the remainder. 
lf further testimony in her favor were 

anted, it is supplied by the following 
fact. The duchess d’Angouleme, with 
praiseworthy courtesy, caused it to be in- 
timated to the ex-empress Marie Louise, 
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that if there were petsons left behind in 
Paris, whom she wished to be protected, 
she, the dauphiness, would take care that 
their interests should be attended to, Ma- 
rie Louise sent a list of four persons, three 
men and oné woman: the woman was 
Madame Durand. 

But, to proceed to the conduct of Na- 
poleon. The great mistake of Napoleon 
was, not to perceive that his majesty or 
royality was altogether of a different na- 
ture from that enjoyed by hi§ crowned 
brethern: that his power, founded on to- 
tally different principles, was to be. pre- 
served by totally different means. He well 
knew thatin other states ‘‘the divinity 
that doth hedge a king” was mainly, main- 
ly protected by the ceremonial of courts, 
by the splendor of palaces, by the number 
of titled valets, by the difficulty of ap- 
proach, by the crowded anti-chamber, and 
the luxury of dress and equipage. All 
this undoubtedly serves.toblind and delude 
a people: but it was by no means the in- 
terest of Napoleon either to bliud or to 
delude on any subject save that ot Nation- 
al glory. There was sufficient to impose 
in his genius, his power, his conquest, and 
his designs; and he betrayed a culpable 
weakness when, forgetting his proper 
claims to respect, he began to labor at an 
ungraceful imitation of the old pride of 
hereditary kings, their nonsensical cere- 
monies, their absurd exclusions; those 
stupid attempts to draw a distiniion be- 
tween one man and another, as if between 
beings of two species, All this might be 
ingenious enough as a part of king-craft; 
but Napoleon should have known that 
king-craft was not his trade. His power 
grew out of the extinction of the old par- 
ade, and he should have sought better 
models for his display than the traditions 
of the old obsolete Bourbons. Instead 
of raking the Foubourg St. Germain for 
ravenants, who could tell him how the 
Capets used to dine and dive, he should 
have formed his entournage of the per- 
sons who represented the modern as op- 
posed to the ancient era. The genius of 
his rise forbade any distinctions besides 
those of merit. Aptness in a man for the 
situation in which he was placed ought to 
have formed the ground-work for his hi- 
erarchy; and if he had any favoritism it 
should, consistently with his circumstan- 
ces, have been bestowed on nothing save 
military or ministerial talent. He had no 
sooner, however, arrived at the possession 
of supreme power, that he sought the con- 
secration of the church, simply because 
his predecessors had obtained it. He then 
set about having an imperial court; and, 
not content with this, attempted to legiti- 
matize his condition by procuring an im- 
perial consort. All this was miserable 
weakness, and forms a.remarkabie defect 
in the calculations*of this extraordinary 
man, which may be looked upon ag one 
chief original cause of his fall. ‘ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


“OH ERIN—SWEET ERIN—” 
Oh Erin, sweet Erin—when far in the west, 
The stranger first saw thee in glory arise,* 
He thought that some bright little orb of the blest 
Had wandered away from its place in the skies. 
As gazing he lingered, a vision all bright 
Stood born of the beauty that hollowed the sceae, 
Her robe had been dipped in the emeraid’s light, 
And her wand was the shamrock in witherless 
green, 
#: beckoned him far to her oeean-girt rest, 
And long did the stranger in glory recline— 
Cold sorrow has shaded the hope of her breast, 


How rose in her own happy island alone, 
The pride of the kingly, the strength of the-free! 
The sword and the song of the mighty are gone, 
But Erin—sweet Erin! they slumber with thee, 
* «The Milesians saw Ire the help of 
telescope, one starry winter’s night.”—Ladwich 
Antig uittes. 


* 


But there does eaci: feeling in memory twime. ” 
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* pothing is wanting but that government, renoun- 
~"@ing the absurd and monstrous system of wishing 
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ORIGINAL NOTICES. 
THE NATION’S GUEST. 

Lafayette in America.—Mr. Levasseur, Secre- 
tary of Lafayette during his journey in this coun- 
try, has at length produced the book so long expec- 
ted, and a translation has just been published in 
this city. We took it up as in duty bound, rather 
as ‘a task than a pleasure, but had not progressed 

many pages before our attention was rivetted to the 
story, nor did we give it up until the whole had 
been perused, After anticipating a dull repetition 
of all we knew before, how great was our surprise 
to discover so large a body of novel detail, and ro- 
mantic descriptton. Mr. Levasseur writes with a 
feeling heart, to which he is induced by his sincere 
affection to Lafayette, and his good sense, both em- 
inently and beautifully displayed in this truly val- 
uable contribution. Our readers will pardon us 
if we ocoupy a greater space with this book than 
we usually do with any one; we consider its publi- 
cation as likely to convey to Europe new ideas and 
just ones of the government, population, resources, 
civilization, prospects, and happiness of this coun- 
try, and only regret that we cannot place in our 
columns the full account of many anecdotes and 
remarks which are here presented with all the in- 
terest of romance. We shall use the text whenev- 
er it suits our convenience, and abridge a few pas- 
sages which have struck us as new in their details, 
_and endeavor to convey in as small compass as pos- 
sible, a general view of the production, a more in- 
teresting one rarely falling into our hands. We 
ean exclaim with Father Anthony, at New Or- 
leans, ‘‘How happy must he be who sees a virtu- 
ous nation at his feet, how pure is the source of all 
his glory.” 

We pass over their route previous to their arri- 
val in Philadelphia, to introduce a scene most fa- 
miliar to our readers. The triumphal entry into 
this city, the reception at the state house, the sha- 
king of hands, the public dinners, and the ilhu- 
mination, must be remembered by all. Our au- 
thor says:— 

** At night, a population of one hundred and 
twenty thousand souls, augmented by forty thou- 
sand strangers from various parts of the Union, 
walked about by the light of an illumination, cele- 
brating the exploits of the champion of liberty, 
and these rejoicings of the people, which in Europe 
under the protection of the police, would have 
been signalized by murders, robberies, and acci- 
dents of all sorts, here passed without the slightest 
disorcer. The next morning the Mayor, Joseph 
Watson, came to visit General Lafayette. He 
brought in his hand the report of the high consta- 
ble, which he showed us. ‘*See there,” said he, 
with an expression of lively satisfaction, ** see how 
freemen behave! more than forty thousand stran- 
gers have come to participate in the rejoicings of 
my fellow-citizens, and I have not found it necessa- 
ry to increase the number of watehmen. We have 
but an hundred and sixty, who are unarmed, and 
they have not had a single tumult to repress in this 
night of joyous and popular effervescence! Ex- 
amine these reports! not a single complaint—not 
a single trouble!” and joy sparkled in the eyes of 
this virtuous magistrate, whose chief happiness 
has its souree in the exeellence of those over whom 
he presides. In my opinion, the Mayor of Phila- 
delphia would make a very bad pretect of police 
at Paris.” 

The deputations of the various pastors of dif- 
ferent congregations of almost all sects, serves for 
a theme todeseant upon the universal charity which 
prevails ampng the religious divisions of society. 

“The discourse of bishop White, and the an- 
swer of Lafayette, awakened in me, I confess, ma- 
ny new ideas; I began to comprehend that under 
a good government, religion and liberty, far from 
being incompatible, routually support each othesi 
and to procure this alliance, unknown in Europe, 


to mike a tool of religion, should leave the citi- 
zens to chose and pay those to whom they entrust 
their consciences.” 

_ The system of solitary confinement, then about 
to be adopted here, receives no quarter at either 
the band of Lafayette or his Secretary; who, how- 


ever, rejoices as we do, that it is about to be tried 
under the direction of men of sound sense and 
judgment, who will abandon it if unsuccessful. 
He says, ‘A circumstance well worthy of remark, 
is, that of four great benevolent establishments in 
Philadelphia, there is not one which is not founde:' 
and supported by private donations and subserip- 
tions, and managed by citizens who devote their 
time and attention to them without fee. These 
four institutions are the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Christ Church Hospital, the Philadelphia Dispen- 
ry, and the Lunatic Asylum.” Again, ‘* One may 
affirm that Philadelphia is the most regularly beau- 
tiful city, not only of the United States, but in the 
whole world.” In vol. 2nd, we have an interesting 
account of their visit to the fish house, of the com- 
pany of gentlemen who have parchased a small 
spot and designated it ‘The State of Schuykill,” 
having their President, Secretaries-of State, Treas- 
ury, and Navy. Here the nation’s guest was ad- 
mitted a member, and putting on the fisherman’s 
dress, assisted in the duties of the day. -At this 
club, which may bear a comparison with the cele- 
brated Virginia quoit club, the members catch and 
cook their dinner, and enjoy themselves over a 
good glass of wine, the more merrily because they 
have earned it with fatigue. : 

At Germantown, they visited the battle field, 
and the author notices with high encomiums the 
box presented by Mr. John F, Watson, made of 
wood from the first house built by European hands 
in America, the treaty tree of Penn, &e. Our Wa- 
ter Works receive merited encomiums, though we 
could have wished that more had been said in fa- 
vor of the useful exertionsof our townsman, Mr. 
Joseph S. Lewis, to whose indefatigable zeal, we 
are ina great measure indebted for the present 
plan, which saves so much annually to our citi- 
zens, All the details were received by Gen. La- 
fayette with a lively interest, who expressed his 
satisfaction and admiration, ‘* saying that the Wa- 
ter Works at Fair Mount appeared to him the per- 
feet representation of the American government, 
in which were combined simplicity, power and 
economy.” He was presented by Mr. Lewis with 
a model of the machinery, and a vertical section 
of the building, perfectly executed in mahogany, 
which was carried to Europe in evidence of the 
perfection of our mechanic arts. 

We shall now abridge an anecdote which must 
make a deep impression in Europe, respecting our 
republican habits, and which is worth volumes of 
such stuff as the English are annually treated with 
in the form of travels. On board the steamboat 
which conveyed them across the Chesapeake, a 
chamber was prepared for General Lafayette, his 
son, and Secretary. His son going on deck, ob- 
served that the great cabin in which they had sup- 
ped, was converted into a vast sleeping room, the 
floor being covered with beds, which the crowd 
occupied without ceremony. Among those who 
were preparing to lie down on the humble mat- 
trasses, he remarked, with astonishment, the Sec- 
retary of State, John Q. Adams. He immediately 
addressed him, and besought him to change beds, 
which he refused, declaring he was very well ac- 
commodated, and should be grieved to separate 
him from his father. Mr. Levasseur then urged 
his ocoupying his place, adding that he hoped not 
to be condemned to lie in a good bed, when the 
Secretary of State was stretched on a hard mat- 
trass; he replied very obligingly, but gave a for- 
mal refusal. In short, notwithstanding a pressing 
solicitation from the General, he chose to respect 
the disposition of the committee of arrangement, 
who had determined that no one but his travelling 
companions should be admitted into the General’s 
chamber. Mr. George Lafayette now sought the 
committee, and requested that Mr. A. should be 
admitted into the chamber instead of himself or 
the Secretary. This was considered inadmissible 
by the committee, which, after some deliberation, 
determined to place a fourth bed for Mr. Adams 
in Lafayette’s room, ‘not because he was Secre- 
tary of State, but because General Lafayette desi- 
red to have one of his old friends near him.” Mr 
Adams did not consent to relinquish his matrass| 
in the common room, until formally invited’ by the 
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aristocracy in American manners,” observes Mr. 
Levasseur, ‘it must at least be confessed, that the 
confessed that the great officers of Government 
partake of no such privileges.” At Baltimore the 
preparations were magnificent, and the introduc- 
tion of the identical tent in which General Wash- 
ington reposed, was a very interesting and delicate 
attention. The toast of Mr. Adams in the tent, 
expresses the feelings of all present: ‘‘ The tears 
of glory, gratitude, and joy, shed under the tent of 
Washington.” 

We should do violence to our feelings if we 
omitted the following anecdote, touching, alike 
trom its simplicity and reality. The evening be- 
fore leaving Baltimore was passed at General 
Smith’s, whence, returning on foot by the light of 
illuminated streets, they hoped to escape observa- 
tion; but the size and gait of General Lafayette 
betrayed him. He was soon surrounded, but was 
near entering the hotel, when Mr. George Lafay- 
ette, feeling himself strongly pulled by the coat, 
turned round and saw a most beautiful girl, who, 
with her hands joined, and with the most touching 
voice exclaimed, ‘I beseech you but to enable me 
to touch him, and yeu will make me happy.” 
General Lafayette, hearing her, turned and gave 


‘her his hand, which she seized and kissed with 


transport, after which she retreated, concealing her 
tears and blushes with her handkerchief. ‘* Such 
a circumstance, especially when it is not insulated, 
says more than the most skilful historian.”” The 
account of the visit to Washington—of the vote 
granting Lafayette two hundred thousand dollars, 
and twenty-four thousand acres of land, is related 
in a feeling manner, and an interesting apology for 
those seven members who voted in the negative, 
whose only motives, says Mr. Levasseur, was a wish 
to prevent any sudden financial measures from be- 
ing gone into, onaccount of its being a precedent. 
He saysthe minority were composed of many of 
the warmest friends of the Guest of the Nation, 
and desires their fellow citizens to respect them 
for their manly vote, knowing it to be one which 
would render them unpopular. 

The visit to Mount Vernon and the Tomb of 
Washington is among the interesting and deeply 
affecting scenes of the first volume. The tribute 
to the virtues of Jefferson is aneloquent one, and 
we think the author’s views on the subject of slave- 
ry, are remarkably clear and just. In the Caroli- 
nas, bad roads and dark nights seem to have been 
entirely effaced by the enthusiasm of the people, 
and the splendor and pomp of their reception. At 
Charleston and Savannah their reception was bril- 
liantin the extreme. From Augusta they pene- 
trated the Cherokee settlement, and were received 
and entertained in their best manner; and our 
young traveller for the first time found himself 
among savages, unless that title isnot to be given 
to the Parisians, who committed so many blood- 
thirsty actions, of which even our red men would 
have beenincapable. He saw the nativesto great 
advantage, witnessed their games, and was present 
at some .instances of oppression from the more in- 
human white whiskey-sellers, one of whom, after 
receiving twelve-and-a-half cents was too busy to 
wait on the purchasers at the moment, and on his 
again demanding what he had paid for, was called a 
liar, taken by the ears, and pitched out of the 
store. In Alabama they met with the most flatter- 
ing reception, as well as at New Orleans. Of the 
history of the latter an interesting sketch is given, 
which will be new to many. At Natchez, as well 
as many other places, the story is interspersed with 
interesting interviews between the General and his 
old compatriots in arms, which, if itrequired such 
incidents to give the lie to the belief that it was 
mere fashion which stimulated the country, would 
not be wanting. Weare struck, too, with the fre- 
quent exhibitions of children, who were paraded 
in such numbers, as if to imbibe the spirit of free- 
dom from the hand of a veteran in its cause. The 
impression made on so many young minds will be 
of lasting benefit, and be felt even when the spec- 
tators themselves are removed from the earth; will 
beearried down by tradition to posterity, who will 
Remember it as a bright page in the history of man. 
«Mim-ascending the Mississippi, Mr. L. states it is 
eofmon at the wooding-places, for the steamboats 


committee of arrangement. ‘If there be any | 


to’stop and take in their fuel, even though no per- 


son is to be seen toreceive payment. In these ca- 

ses the captain nails up a netice of the number of 

cords he has taken, and proceeds. No instance of 

dishonesty has ever occurred, and the owner of the 

wood often receives payment in New Orleans or 

Louisville, months afterwards. These are instan- 

ces of honesty to be placed beside the most re- 

markable on record. 

We cannot, however, follow our travellers, mine 

utely, any further. In the second volame there is 

a most romantic story of an Indian girl, brought up 

among the whites, who married an Indian and de- 

serted her foster parents, who still retained a warm . 
interest in her. Her tribe was encamped at Kas. 

kaskia when the travellers passed through, : and 

Mary expressed the strongest wish to see General 

Lafayette. She had a letter in her bosom, carefut- 

ly wrapt up, which was an heir loom, a charm giv. 

en by her dying father, an Indian Chief, as the 

most valuable gift he could leave. /¢ was a letter 
from General Lafayette, written fifty years ago to 
theChief. The incident was touching in the ex- 
treme, @oth tothe general and his companions. Ma- 
ry’s story is quite as romantic as Chateaubriand’s 
** Atala,” and a ballad which she sung, equals in 
pathos, anything that author, or Cooper himself, 

ever wrote. 

The incident of the steamboat striking a snag in 
the night, is very well told, as well as the conduct 
of Mr. Neilson, the owner of the steaynboat Para- 
gon, who, passing in the morning, took them on 
board, and risqueing the loss of his time and insu- 
rance, returned to Louisville. The citizens, to 
their honor, voted Mr. N. a piece of plate, and 
the insurance office voted the insurance uninjured, 

Such are a few of the deeply interesting details 
which fill these volumes, and to which we may, at 
another day, refer. 

They have been hastily printed, which in some 
measure must account for errors of expression and 
of the press, but on the whole Dr.. Godman has 
evinced himself to bea good French scholar, and 
the notes which he has added, although somewhat 
too supercilious, are a valuable accompaniment.— 
The whole will be extensively read. So many 
gentlemen, as well as ladies, are alluded to, and se 
many had a direct influence on the events them- 
selyes, that we doubt not the demand will fully 
compensate the publishers, Messrs. Carey & Lea. 
We wish they had more books of so useful and 
‘ocal a character to present to the public. 


Captain Hall a Gentleman.—Every thing in this 
world is judged by comparison; and to-day we pre- 
sent our readers with some extracts from a recent 
work in two octavo volumes, just issued from the 
London press, which a friend has kindly put inte 
our hands for perusal andamusement. It teaches 
two things; one, that Captain Hall, notwithstanding 
the rubs he got in this and other journals, wasa 
gentleman, compared with our veritable author; 
the other, what horrible caricatures are dished up 
to the admiring palate of the British public. The 
author is Mr. John Mactaggart, who was sent out 
from England as Clerk of Works to the Rid- 
deau Canal,” in Canada, and who, strange to tell, 
furnishes two certificates, one from Lieutenant John 
By, Commander of Engineers on the Canal, and 
the other from ‘the Bishop of Upper Canada, that 
he is a ‘* man of strong natural abilities,’? whose 
*¢ reports are faithful, and a man of honor and in- 
tegrity,”?and the ‘* properest person that has ev- 
er been in these provinces for exploring the coun- 
try.” Now, that he is aman of ‘ strong natural 
abilities,” no one can doubt who has read his book; 
strong, we should apply, however, in the same 
way as we say a skunk smells, ‘‘ strong;” for & 
more palpable tissue of falsehoods never fell into 
our hands since the days of Fearon’s, as regards 
these happy, and we are proud to say, United 
States. We doubt whether this braggadocia ever 
was within the jurisdiction of this Government,and 
yet he has ventured upon the task of enlightening 
his countrymen with respect to our manners and 
habits, in ‘‘ Letters and R ks respecting the 
Americans.” He says the ‘‘ Books of Howison 
and others,” meaning no doubt Fearon and Faux, 
“are perfectly to be relied on;” and then the rogue 
gives a specimen of ‘ Jonathan’s” slang, which 
we should not dare to spice our columns with, did 


it not serve to exhibit the man’s character for vera- 
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city, 88 well as the kind of stories our trans-atlan- 
tic friends are fed upon. He says, “ Hit Jonathan 
fair, and he will by no means be offended.” *“* He 
will guessas how we are pretty considerable damn- 
ed clever, that we get along slick, and by the 
jumping Jesus, are not to be made wheelbarrows 
of.” Now the author must have seen very gen- 
teel company, andbe, moreover, a perfect gentle- 
man himself, to have been where he could pick up 
euch stuff as this. Again; ‘‘ They certainly have 
acquired singular manners and customs in a short 
time, and make use of expressions that are perfect- 
ly destitute of wit and humor, but grafted on the 
roots of blasphemy and blackguardism; and this 
language gains ground. The genuine English is 
banishing from the land. In the course of a cen- 
tury, the English will not understand the twentieth 
tof what is spoken here.” Now we thought 
it was perfectly understood that the English lan- 
guage was spoken more correctly throughout our 
wide border, than in England itself. We have 
fewer, or no provincial dialects, and understand 
each other tolerably well, though we defy a Lon- 
doner himself, to comprehend the guttural, shut- 
meuth slang which Jsome of their countrymen 
spout at us on their first arrival, Captain Hall, it 
will be perceived in comparison, is a gentleman. 
Again. Mr. Mactaggart says—‘‘ Any thing that 
smacks of delicacy, of taste, refinement of feeling, 
Ke. is utterly despised. Whatever seems sancti- 
fied grossness, is sure to go well down. Such as 
‘¢ Hey, Jem, cocktail won’t hurt; damn all—let’s 
have a phogmatic.” On going toa tavern, it seems 
we walk through the pantry, and if we ‘find any- 
thing to eat or drink, snap it up; they may guess 
you are an almighty odd sort of a man, but no 
matter for that. When sick, they listen te every 
quack who offers an opinion, and after all take 
their own; they are often troubled with a kind of 
dysentery, for which they swallow burnt brandy 
and pepper. They have a national set of features; 
1can point out brother Jonathan anywhere; he has 
a countenance of his own, on which apathy andin- 
difference are strongly marked.” Pretty welt, 
this, considering how short a period we have en- 
joyed a Government of our own, and the numbers 
of English who are constantly intermarrying with 
us savages! Again—‘‘ His enthusiasm is of a cool, 
determined cast, which pervades all ranks. It is 
this that we have to dread in the event of a war. 
He is not a strong man, but a crafty, intrepid fel- 
low; he will be upsides with us either by fair play 
or foul, so there is nothing like keeping a sharp 
look out!!”” Exaetly so—and just so John Bull 
has found us. Always ‘‘ upsides;” what a beau- 
tiful word! He was right in saying, that ‘ anything 
which smacks of delicacy, of taste, refinement of 
feeling, &e. is utterly despised,” but he ought to 
have added by Mr. John Mactaggart, ‘* whose re- 
ports are faithful.” Alas for the Bishop of Upper 
anada, and for Lieutenant By! The first must 
be more careful to whom he grants certificates and 
the other deserves to become a By-word and a jest 
forever. We have given enough to satisly our 
readers of Mr. M’s ** delicacy” and correct feel- 
ing, and we now leave this veracious gentleman, 
hoping, only, on the principles of wishing good to 
enemies, that he may not have aequired a touch of 
the ‘* dysentery,” and be obliged to drink * burnt 
brandy and pepper” all his life. 


The London Monthly Review, in speaking of 
the present races of novels, heads its articles with 
“ Novels of the month.” We wish they did not 
live longer than a month, or, rather, that they 
were only ** the novels of a day.” 


Conundrum.—Why is a quack doctor like a 
bombardier? Because he uses his mortar for the 
destruction of mankind, 


An idea of the value of property in Market street 
tay be formed from the terms on which two stores 
ave about to be erected near Fourth street. The 
lot is about thirty feet front, and is leased for ten 
years at the rent of $1400 per annum. Two brick 
Stores are to be built upon the lot by the lessee, 
which at the end of the term, become the property 
of the owner of the ground.— Vat. Gaz. 


Akind word, or even a kind look, affords eom- 
fort to the afflicted heart. 


YOR THE ARIEL, much good land in one day; in fact that which we 

NOTES have passed is all good. I did not pass in the whole 

OF A TOUR THROUGH THE WESTERN PART OF THE | distance of 50 miles, from Weeds’ Basin, a solita- 

STATE OF NEW YORK. * ° ry piece of woodland nearer the road than from 

No. 5. one quarter to a half mile, and saw very few stumpt. 

As we passed Manlius, the canal runs on the This is called the back-woods, out-of-the-world, 

North side of the high bank for near two miles, society, and so on, and I am told it will continue 

whieh opened to view many apparently inexhaust- |‘2U8 to Buffalo, a succession of well-improved 

ible quarries of plaster, which is said to be of su- | "ms, with some of them having quite elegant 

perior quality. Wealso passed, soon after, Green buildings. It isa fact that wood has become scarce. 

Lake, a pretty sheet of water, which has been a Canandaigua are two fine churches, two banks, 

sounded for 400 feet without discovering bottom. Lone, too at least, twe fine hotels, a court. 

At six o’clock we arrived at what may be called house, I, large oteam-mill, & 

one of the wonders of this part of the world—the bles Prinesten, stayed principally on one wide 
extensive salt establishment, belonging to the state, | "eS and is sboutes large. 


situated immediately at the head of Onondaga | —— 
Lake. Here are located the villages of Syracuse, FOR THE ARIEL. 
Salina, and Geddesburg, all within a mile of each STANZAS. 


other; the first and last are on the eanal, and Sali- | ‘Oh! bear me away to some lonely spot, 
na a little to the North, but fairly in view, connec- | Where the world and its cares I shall know them 
ted by a short feeder. Syracuse is in a very pros- not; 
perous condition. It was a very agreeable and no- | Where the footstep of man is never heard, 
vel sight tome to behold at this place upwards of | And the stillness is broken alone by the bird, 
200 acress actually eovered with vats filled with | As it lightly warbles its soothing air, 
salt water in the act of evaporation. The process | And silence seems deeper and stiller there. 
is very simple, and I shall therefore net attempta 
description. The quantity of salt sent to market | ‘Oh! bear me away;—I am siek of life, 
from this shop is immense, The salt water is ob- | OF its heartless pleasures, and sorrow, and strife; 
tained from two springs or wells, and is pumped | From the cuptof Joy dofwe seek to sip? 
by water power obtained from the canal, carried | Ere we taste, it is dash’d aside from our lip:? 
through horizontal logs in every direction for a halt | Thus did the sad and the gloomy cry, 
a mile to a mile and a-half, to supply the vats. As | ButI lov’d not their accents and pass’d them by. 
we passed the lake we hada fine view of it, which | , 
was very beautiful viewed from our elevation of hell, cal 
50 feet above it. Soon after leaving this place it otidin rt, at pleasure’s call; 
become dusk, and I teok to my couch. a ere 

Let us make the most of each little day, 

| The paths of pleasure are thornless and free, 


say I was near my place of landing. I had scarcely : 
time to equip myself before it was necessary to Come to thofenst, and be gay with me. 


jump ashore, and I soon found myself on the road |* Come, come, there’s no sadness there, 
to Auburn, distant 9 miles—stage fare 25 cents on- | For music is filling the perfum’d air; 
ly. The country israther hilly and stony for easy | Warm hearts are bounding, and dark eyes glanee, 
eulture, but tolerably improved. I arrived at Au- | As gaily they glide thro’ the soul-stirring danee; 
burn just in time to take stage for Canandaigua, All there is joyance; come and be gay—’ 
distant 40 miles—fare $1,50, which is an extensive | Thus pleasure cried, but I turn’d away. 
town, but the canal route has drained it of consid- 
erable business. Here is located the state prison | ‘Come, let us seek the lowly cot,— . 
for the western section of New York—an estab- | Contentment is there, tho’ splendor is not— 
ment for the study of Theology, and a handsome | Wealth would but add to it’s inmate’s cares, 
building called the Western exchange, for the ac- And poison his pleasures, and whiten his hairs— 
commodation of travellers. Twelve of us left | Friendship and feeling are there in their pride— 
here on our stage, myself and another small man | Come, let’s away to the cottager’s side.’ 
sittidg outside, which in fine weather, is considered, | Thus the wise and the grey-haired spoke, 
by universal consent of all stage jokes, the best | And in my own bosom an echo awoke. 
seat inthe coach. Cayuga, nine miles, was our} Oct. 1829. SIGMA. 
first stage; it is S$ miles above the outlet of the econ eeemaneneceresatrtien 
the e a bridge a mile and a quarter long, 
supported : piles, being one of the longest, but THE VOICE OF THE WAVES. 
not the handsomest, bridge in the Union. On = — > 
passing this famous bridge, over which some of us ANSWER, ye ne Waves, , 
walked, we had a fine view of the South, as far as coves, 
the eye could reach over this fine expanse of wa- Voice of the Solemn Deep! 
ter, which was as clear as chrystal. Three miles Sloth man’s lone spirit here 
turther we arrived at Seneca, where is a smart With storms in battle striven? 
town. Five miles beyond is Waterloo, a consider- Where all is now so calmly clear, 
able place. Our route has been on the Seneca Hath anguish cried to heaven? 
river, affording several fine scites for mills. Nine °Then the seas voice arose 
miles further brought us to the outlet of the Sen- 
eca Lake; the last two miles being on the beach at : 4 
its termination, being in the form of a semi-circle, daa ~~ nama 
or half-moon; from which we had a most delightful hath Nil 
view of the town of Geneva, which is situated on The shriek upon the wind hath past, 
the Western side, on the declivity of a fine, com- The midnight sky hath rung. 
‘‘And the youthful and the brave 
which is second in beauty to any yet seen. After With their beauty and renow 
dinner, as the stage did not immediately go, I went To the hollow chambers of the Pave 
to different positions of the town, to look up the In darkness have gone down, 
delightful Lake, and enjoy, I hope not for the last “They are vanished from this place— 
time, the charming view. Here is located anoth- Let their homes and hearts make moan! 
er Theological Seminary, and other public institu- | But the rolling waters keep no trace 
tions. We left at half past two, and arrived as Of pang or conflict gone. 
half past five o’clock. It is situated at the outlet of Alas! thou haughty Deép! . 
the lake of the same name, and resembles Geneva, The strong, the sounding far’ 

A ae y heart before thee dies—I weep 

anandaigua, which is, however, a 80 

lage, being the county town of Ontario. We bg be pets thought, and mind, 
ped ata spacious hotel, from which thereisa Even as the breath-stain from the glass, 


manding view of the Lake. I never saw ii Leaving no sign behind! 


Saw’st thou ht else, thou Main? 
and the ? 
ought, save the s brief 
And the Sea’s voice replied, 
‘Here noble things have been! 
Power with the valiant when they died, 
To sanctity the scene: 
*sCourage, in fragile form 
Faith, trusting the last, [storm : 
Prayer, breathing heavenwards thro’ the 
But all alike have passed!’ 
Sound on, thou haughty Sea! 
These have not passed in vain; 
My soul awakes, my hope springs free 
On victor-wings again. 
Thou, from thine empire driven, 
May’st vanish with omen 
But, by the hearts that here have striven, 
A loftier doom is. ours! 
— 


ARTEL, 


PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 12. 


Funny.—The New York Enquirer says “it is 
impossible to travel up and down the North River 
without feeling like a rascal,” on account of the 
low fare and low company. Is this the reason, or 
the result of this route being fashionable? “ One 
dollar and found;” makes people have good appe- 
tites. The same paper asserts that a little fellow 
‘was eaten up by the hungry passengers by way of a 
lunch! The writer seems to speak from experi- 
enee, and we judge, accordingly, that he has for 
onee felt ‘like a rascal” himself. The inference 
is unavoidable. 


Miss Wright.—What a glorious thing it would 
have been to have Miss Wright in the Legislature! 
The canvassers of the late election of the eity and 
county of New York, certify that 21,336 votes 
were given in for the office of Members of Assem- 
bly; and that of the votes thus given, Frances 
Wright and Fanny Wright, eeach received seven 
se Miss Frances Wright and Miss Fanny 

right, each two votes; and that Praise God- 
Barebones, Charles the Tenth of France, Bolivar 
of Columbia, Yankee Doodle, Don Pedro of Bra- 
zil, Ferdinand the Seventh of Spain, George the 
Fourth of England, and What d’Callem Meyers, 
each received one vote. The Philadelphia Gazette 
expresses its belief that Mr. Barebones is dead. 


Henry Neele, in his Lectures, says no author, 
ancient or modern, has been treated with the same 
indignity as the Royal Psalmist; and we believe the 
observation will hold good. The wretched dog- 
grel sung in some churches cannot have much ef- 
fect in inspiring piety. As an evidence of his po- 
sition, he says ‘‘one translator has had the con- 
science to render a part of that fine Tyric, the 137th 
Psalm, which runs thus, ‘If I forget thee, O Jera- 
salem! may my right hand forget her cunning; if I 
do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth,’ ”—in the following manner: 


**If I forget thee ever, 
Then let mie prosper never; 
But letit@ause 
My tongue and jaws 
To cling afd'€leave together.” 
Those having the diréction of the pieces given out, 
should endeavor to select the most poetical, and 
such as will leave a pleasant impression. We al- 
waysadmired the parson who gave a hymn to the 
tune of Home, Sweet Home, saying he did not 
see why the people of the world should have all 
the best tunes to themselves! : 


The English again.—It seems as though no op- 
portunity was allowed to slip for casting a reflec- 
tion upon us poor ‘‘ snorting” Americans. In an 
: mely amusing article in a London paper, giv- 


tracts of letters, the author is not content, 
write about that distant country, but dating his 
ters from.our antipodes, gives us the following 

If hisasequnt of Van Deiman manners is as great 
acaricature, we have little «gause to thank him for 
his trouble. 


‘But, you ask, do the women think of nothing 


ngan account of Botany Bay by means of ex- 
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‘ees, and brought us the smallest in the crown of his 
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Ladies ! Sir, if you please. Women, 
hould like to hear you call our Gov- 
ernor’s wife g womn. Ata tea-party in New- 
York, when I was the only man, I remarked that 
«the men of America shewed very bad taste, and a 
ignorance of what constitutes happiness, by pri- 

, ging so little the women, «© Women, indeed!” 
claimed a tall, slender, sallow girl, without teeth. 
Women, indeed!” and then she turned up her 
ose and snorted, as if I had called her dog’s wite. 
Like tokens of displeasure were evinced by the 
whole circle. 1 felt that the word ‘* woman” had 
iven offence, Cautiously, and fearing to make 
d worse, I said ‘* females”—the society of fe- 
males. Still wrong,—I tried again; ‘* the sex,” 
said I, in a deprecating wheedling tone, ‘the so- 
eiety of the Rir séx.”” No; though the general 
scow! was somewhat relaxed, I felt confoanded,and 
wished for an earthquake to cover my embarrass- 
ment. At length the first ofnded one—pitying 
me, I su gravely uttered ‘the ladies,” 
*¢ The ladies,” shoated 1—and all was right.” 


but wool? 
indeed! I 


Though fools spurn Hymen’s gentle powers, 
We, who improve his golden or, ; 
By sweet experience know 
That marriage, rightly understood, 
Gives to the gentle and the good, 
A paradise below.— Cotton. 
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cently thinking it might be an advertisement—yet, 
until now, never have our eyes been blessed with 
the sight of a pound-cake iacked to a wedding no- 
tice; and, if we live an hundred years, we never can 
find a sweeter ora better one—for so say our fair 
friends who were admitted to the honor of nibbling 
at it. 
We would fain indulge ina little poetical com 
pliment, but happen to have no talent that way—so 
making the happy couple our best bow, we can on- 

*¢ Be of a tenor all your after life, 

No day discolored by domestic strife; 

No jealousy, but mutual truth believed, 

Secure repose, and kindness undeceived.” 


Inland Navigation.—TVhe present period of the 
history of the United States is an important one, 
as connected with the policy which has been so 
generally adopted, of improving its natural facili- 
ties for internal navigation. We have long ranked 
seeond to no nation (except indeed it be to Great 
Britain, ) as a maratime country, and the improve- 
ments now aetually finished or undertaken, will ex- 
eeed the exertions in the same direction, of any 


The Wedding Cake.—We were silting at our | COUntTY inthe world, All this system may date its 


packing-table, up to the eyes in newspapers, on 
Friday a week ago, toiling with the most commen- 
dable perseverance to get our periodicals into the 
post-office in proper season, that our country 
friends might experience no disappointment, when 
a comely gentleman stepped up the stairway, and 
enquired for the editer. He was dressed neat en- 
ough to have just jumped out of the band-box, and 
there was a smile upon his countenance—the kind 
of smile it does usgood to see, because it said as 
plain as words could speak it—that his very heart 
was happy. We bowed to the stranger as grace- 
fully as we knew how, and rose from our three-leg- 
ged stool to wait upon him. But there wasa blush 
upon his cheeks that the delicate complexion ef 
his errand caused to mantle up to his very forehead 
—aand no wonder—for there was an imp of the 
press-room at each &lbow (promoted once-a-week 
to the more dignified office of paper-folder,) a 
packer, and a whole legion of carriers, all within 
ear-shot of us. Nowonder, then, that a messen- 
ger of love should blush—and verily, we were 
ashamed of the uncomfortable quarters he had got 
into—He realized the words of the poet to the let- 
ter— 
“True modesty is a discerning grace, 
And only blushes in the proper place.” 

So far, we had not even suspected his business: 

and yet we wonder at our blindness, for 
have not seen 

So likely an ambassador of love; 

A day in April never comes so sweet.” 
He drew from his pocket a slip of gilt-edged paper, 
and placing it in our hand, desired it might be pub- 
Jished in our next, while he handsomely deposited 
in the other, and with a peculiar grace, a slice of 
wedding cake nearly as big as a cocked hat! We 
opened the first paper, and read as follows— 

«Married, on the 2Cth of Ngvember, by the 
Rev, Mr. Russling, Mr. Tuomas FENNEnR, to Miss 
Jane Jounson, all of the Northern Liberties.” 

It was late on Friday, and the form was on the 
the press—so we just putin the marriage notice of 
the happy and polite couple, leaving further com- 
ment until to-day. 

“Oh! your deserts speak loud! 
And I should wrong it to lock it in 
The wards of covert bosom.” 

When we had the honor to print a newspaper for 
the gentle folks in a neighboring county of this 
state, it was no uncommon thing to find the prin- 
ter ocenpied a place in the memory of the fair 
ones whose mysterions duty it was to cut and 
‘* send out” the wedding cake; and often have we 
been greeted with the sight of that delieacy, aecome- 
panied by the happy parties? names for publication. 
On one oceasien, indeed, a cake of huge dimen- 
sions was packed up for us, though the faithless 
gub who undertook to bring it, cut it into four pie- 


hat, where it had travelled with him fourteen miles 
in a melting summer-day! But since we:settled 
down in Philadelphiagethough shoals of wedding 
notices have poured in upon us—though. we have 
decyphered unreadable manuscript, probably writ- 


origin since the year 1816, previous to which pe- 
riod, the artificial inland communications of the 
United States were limited to a very few and im- 
perfect attempts. The Merrimack canal, in Mas- 
sachusetts, and the Santee canal in South Carolina, 
were the only complete and continuous lines of ar- 
tificial canal then in existence. In other instances, 
nothing more had been effected than to deepen or 
improve the channels of such rivers as the Sus- 
quehanna, or to pass their abrupt rapids and falls 
by means of Incks. Numerous routes had indeed 
been projected, and some were commenced; but 
the public had no confidence in their success, and 
capital in consequence could not be diverted into 
this channel. All were afraid of schemes which 
might terminate as others had done, in ruin to the 
stockholders and projectors. It beeame, then, the 
policy of Pennsylvania to intersect her rich coun- 
ties with turnpikes, whieh are now likely to be 
poor stock, as they always were, but will become 
subsidiary to the canal system, by furnishing 
streams of produce to the canals from places where 
water communication is impracticable. We ean- 
not, therefore, say we regret that our energies were 
first employed upon good roads, neither can we 
feel any compunetion that the state of New York 
was the first to enter upon the canal system exten- 
sively, inasmuch as their experience has been the 
means of our saving thousands of dollars which 
would inevitably have been wasted in learning, 
when the art of civil engineering was almost un- 
known. ‘To the successful completion of the Erie 
Canal we are to date the impulse given in the Uni- 
ted States to the system of internal improvements 
now in progress, and to De Wirt Curnron be- 
longs the lasting honor of having thrown the whole 
weight of his character, and staking his popularity 
upon the result. Me persevered through good and 
through evil report; thwarted by his political op- 
ponents, and the lukewarmness of his friends, he 
yet convinced a majority of the legislature of the 
practicability of the project. It was one of the 
few, where the estimates have but little exceeded 
the actual expenditure. Many attempts have been 
made to deprive him of his due merit in the great 
work, but posterity will ever award to Clinton the 
honor of having carried it through by his influence. 
Neary the whole Union is now alive to the sub- 
ject, and ten years cannot elapse before results will 
be effected which the most sanguine had scarcely 
dared to predict. The exception to. which we 
would point, is that of the state of New Jersey, pos- 
sessing the @ey to the great system which her bad 
policy has thus far prevented her from applying to 
one of the richest mines within the grasp of any 
of her neighbors. It may safely be asserted that 
sloop canal from Bordentown to New Brunswick 
would pay for itself in less than five years, and to 
the adjourned session of the legislature we look 
with much anxiety for their approbation to a work 
which, if not soon undertaken, will subject the state 
to adimadversions little favorable to her character. 


Journe Printers.—F rom high to Yow, in 


ten by the groom himself, and bowed to it, inno- | 


New England and at the South, they are the same 
class of dissipated, careless, well informed, good 


hearted men—knowing how to act better than they 
do; nothing at times, yet every thing if occasion re- 
quires it; we have seen one and the same individual 
of the craft, a Methodist ministes in Carolina, a 
boa@nan on tie Western canal, a Sheriff in Ohio, 
a sailing master on board a privateer, a fiddler in 
New Orleans, a dandy in Broadway, New York, a 
pressman in a garret printing office, and without a 
settled habitation any where! * * * Having noth- 
ing to lose, no calamity can overwhelm them; aad 
caring to gain nothing, no tide of fortune carries 
them upward from the level where they choose to 
stand; the least to be envied, yet the happiest dogs 
in Christendom. Philosophers by practice, and 
spendthrifts by inclination, they complain not when 
the stomach cries for br@ad and they have no bread 
to give; and in the next,hour, if fortune favors them 
with the means, expend more for unnecessary de- 
licucies than would serve to keep them on whole- 
some food for a whole week.” 


Yo the above we might add that our Theatres 
are indebted to the profession for the best players 
both in Tragedy and Comedy. Mr. Forrest is a 
printer; he was articled, we believe, to Mr. Duane, 
when he printed the Aurora, and became an ex- 
pert compositor. We conceive the late hours 
which printers keep, particularly on the morning 
papers in New York and this city, to be one cause 
of the dissipated characters of some journeymen, 
aud the unsettled life they lead; now in New Or- 
leans, and now in Boston, is rather injurious to 
steady habits. 


Poor Pennsylvania!—TYo what a deplorable con- 
dition is the ‘‘Aey-stone of the arch” reduced!— 
The other states must look out, and Iend us a help. 
ing hand, as when the Key-stone or centre of an 
arch falls, the whole structure is in danger of erum- 
bling. The Harrisburg Statesman of Nov. 28th 
says— 

‘©The late loan authorised by the state, cannot 
be obtained. The Committee of Ways and Means, 
are arduously engaged in gaining information to 
enable them to devise the means of relieving the 
state from its present embarrassed situation. The 
chairman of that committee made a report yester- 
day, authorising the sale of certain stock which has 
not heretotore been very productive. We believe 
the sale can be effected, and willrelieve the state 
of about $500,000, The bill authorising loans from 
certain Banks, will no doubt pass, and the loans 
can be negotiated on such terms as will pay perhaps 
half a million of our temporary loans, without in- 
convenience to the Banks making the loans. The 
sale of the stock mentioned, and the negotiations 
of the loans authorised, are as far as we are able-to 
judge, both wise and prudent measures, and will 
reduce our present embarassment about one mil- 
lion of dollars.” 

Seriously, this is a bad business, and it is time 
that the active members of this community bestir 
themselves, or we may have asecond editien of the 
original Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, where 
the wheelbarrows and pickaxes were suddenly 
abandoned, and actually left for years to rot in the 
partial excavation, Poor Pennsylvania! thy young 
neighbor, Ohio, is in much better credit, and gets 
as much money as she wants for canalling, because 
she never turned off her dest Engineers. 


Something new under the Moon.—Mr. W. 
Chapman deserves some notice for the invention of 
a novelty in Theatricals. At his benefiton Mon- 
day evening, he advertised that a lottery should be 
drawn. What the plan was to be, we are unable 
to say, but what did happen, we are able to relate, 
and a more ridiculous erowd of dupes never enter- 
ed the walls of a theatre. Fach person, on paying 
for his ticket, received with ita number, on which 
his success in the lottery was-to depend, anda 
great quantity of numbers were sold. Soon after 
the play, the manager stated that he had received a 
communication from Mr. Biddle, informing him 
that the drawing of a lottery would subject him to 
aheavy penalty, and he had been compelled to 
change his plan. He would therefore offer equal 
advantages to the honorable company present. The 
drawing was then announced;—one number was 
drawn from a bag for the boxes, which proved to 
be No. 140, and the honorable holder of No. 140 
was announced to be entitled to « whole ticket in 
Jnion Canal Lottery. Tie fate of the honor- 


nounced to be entitled to Aalf a ticket in the same 
honorable lottery—and the honorable holder of the 
lucky number 540, in the gallery, was declared ty 
be entitled to a quarter of a ticket, and if the hon 
orable holders would call on Tuesday on the man. 
ager, they should receive the prizes. Thus, at ap 
expense of a few dollars, the honorable man 
drew the prize, and all but three of the audience 
were duped! We trust thisis the last exhibition 
of the kind which will ever take place in Philadel) 
phia. 
COMMUNICATION. 
Why is a man ina mob like untillable land? 
Why is miscalculation like a curate? 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Character of Napoleon, by Phillips, communicated 
by a correspondent, (who spells comet committ) is rather 
too commonplace for our sheet—and at best, is fit to head 
mired only by girls of fifteen and spouting- club orators, 

Weacknowledge the kindnessof the Postmaster at Bar. 
lington, N. J., andshall remember to be grateful for his 
numerous attentions. 

My Brother's Grave shall appear in our next. 

We are surprised that “ T."’ should prefix a verse or two 
of exquisite poetry to a yardof his own indifferent rhyme, 
thus at once presenting a most striking contrast between 
genuine talent and absolute trash. The subject he has 
chosen is good enough, but is spoilt in the handling. 


DEATHS. 

In Maryland, Elizabeth Ann Dondorf, widow of Major 
Christian Dondort, aged 97, It is supposed she has ief 500 
of her children’s children, ‘Two of her children, one 60, 
and the other 78 years of age, attended her funeral, with 
many of the sixth generation. 


In London, on the 20th of October, William Hunt, Esq. 
The will of this eccentric old gendeman proved bint to be 
worth $1,000,000 ‘The testator expresses great anxiety 
not to be buriedalive, and also to escape the ressurrection 
men ; he directs that he is to be buried in an iren or stone 
coffin, not till undoubted signs of decomposition appear on 
his body. Other characteristic marks of peculiarity of 
opinion, age scattered through the will. One legacy toa 
friend is afterwards revoked, because he burnt a copy of 
Voltaire’s works. The bulk of his property, amounting 
to near $200,000, he left to Guy's Hospital. 


On the 24th, at Baton Rouge, Fsaac Hughes Taylor, 
of Louisville, Ky. He left the laiter place only a few 
week. ago, to unite himself to Miss Mary Elizabeth Guy- 
ley, daughter of the Hon. H. H. Gurley, of Baton Rouge, 
and to whom he had been united ouly three days. On his 
arrival af that place, he was siezed with the vellow tever, 
which terminated his honorable career ina few days, 


From the Loudon Morning Herald of October 9. 
A SINGULAR AND AFFECTING 


CASE OF IYDROPHOBIA. 


-Deatu oF Mr. HErvey.—On Tues- 
day, the 9th of June last, Mr. Hervey 
received a slight wound on the cheek 
from a house dog, which he kept chained 
inthe yard; but the hurt was so trifling 
that no notice was taken of it at the 
‘time. The following morning Mr. Her- 
vey went forward to the dog to caress and 
fondle him, as frequently was his custom 
to do, when the animal immediately. sei- 
zed him by the fleshy part of the arm, 
inflicting aglarge and painful wound; and 
it was with the greatest difficulty and ex- 
ertion that Mr. Hervey could extricate 
| himself from the dog, as the animal con- 
tinued to hold fast by the first grip he had 
taken. Being now apprehensive that all 
was not right, Mr. Hervey lost no time in 
repairing to Belfast, and waiting on Dr. 
Purdon, who cut the wounded part out of 
the arm; but nothing was done with the 
cheek until the next day, when it was 
cauterized. For some time he follotwed 
the advice and prescriptions of Dr. Pur- 
don, until his arm healed up, and he ap- 
parently began to think that the danger 
was not so great as he at first apprehen- 
ded. The dog had been killed immedi- 
ately after biting him, so that it was not 
actually found out whether the dog was'in 
a rabid state or not. Mr. Hervey at 
length began to relax in the regularity 
with which he had been wont to take the 
medicine prescribed, 

Nothing particular occurred until Tues- 
day, the first of September, twelve weeks 
from the day he first received the wound. 


Spit was then announced to rest upon No. 
6, and the honorable holder of No. 126 was an- 


On Monday he had called with his friend 
Mr. Miller, of Comber, and seemed to 
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be in his ordinary state of health, He 


arranged with that gentleman that the lat 
ter should call on him the next morning 
for breakfast, at eight o’clock, and take a 
geat in his gig for Belfast. Mr, Miller 
accordingly came at the appointed time, 
and found Mr. Hervey poorly, and his 
face seemed redder than ordinary. After 
taking a slight breakfast, the two friends 
set out for Belfast; and on the road Mr. 
Hervey appeared in as good spirits as usu- 
al. They called ot the Legan Foundry, 
where they spent an hour, and agreed to 
return at four o’clock and dine with Mr. 
Coates. Before dinner they went into 
the garden, and while there Mr. Hervey 
ate a considerable quantity of fruit, 
which disordered his stomach, in conse- 
quence of which he took very little din- 
ner. Mr. Miller and Mr, Hervey left 
Mr. Coates’s about six in the evening to 
return home, On the way Mr. Hervey 
complained of being very ill, and was sei- 
zed with a severe hiccupping. He at 
Jength become so ill that he requested his 
friend to drive for him, telling him that 
for more than three weeks past he had 
slept very badly; and that his rest was 
broken by the most frightful dreams.— 
Shortly after his arrival at home, Mr. 
Hervey went to bed. In the course of 
the evening he became very ill—he got 
out of bed, and went towards the water 
jug, for the purpose of cleansing his 
mouth; when, to use his own expression, 
to his utter astoaishment, he cculd not 
look atthe water, nor approach it, tho’ 
he made several efforts to do so, He 
now became quite sensible of his situation, 
and retired to bed again. ‘To an ordina- 
ry mind it is hard to say what might 
have been the effects of such an appalling 
discovery; but the horrid consciousness of 
being seized with the fearful malady, de- 
termined him to meet, like a man anda 
Christian, the fate which he knew to be 
inevitable. At eight o’clock breakfast 
was brought to him by his aunt; but this 
he returned untasted. The lady about an 
hour afterwards brought him some whey 
which he had requested her to prepare; 
but he shuddered, and appeared frighten- 
ed at the sight of it, and desired it tobe 
removed, as he could not bear its appear- 
ance. He then desired Mr. Miller to be 
sent for, who repaired to him immediate- 
ly. He had formed a resolutiun, which 
he keptto the last moment, to save his 
friends from any pain and uneasiness on 
his account, that he could prevent them 
from enduring, Doctor O’Neil, of Com- 
ber, came to visithim, and communicated 
to Mr. Miller his decided opinion, that 
Mr. Hervey had all the symptoms of 
confirmed hydrophobia. Mr. Miller 
then sat down by his bed side. He did, 
however, remain quiet for about fifteen 
minutes; but then, turning suddenly 
round, he fixed his eyes steadfastly on his 
friend, and said, mournfully, but calmly, 
** Miller, I am a gone man; I find all 
the symptoms of that dreadful disease 
confirmed on me.” Mr. Miller tried to 
soothe him as well as he possibly 
could, but he shook his head and replied, 
‘*No, Miller, 1am no child; I know my 
fate is sealed; but, the will of Gop be 
done!” Mr, Miller then suggested to 
him that it would render his mind more 
easy, and afford him satisfaction, if he 
knew that his affairs were settled. He 
acquiesced in this advice, and he dictated 
his willywith as much composure as if 
death t0°some “were only the ordinary 
coures of nature. He could talk of wa- 
ter without the smallest concern; but he 
seemed totally as a loss to account for the 
appearance of it giving him so much un- 
easiness and horror, 

Having put his hand on his chin and 
found his beard long, he asked Mr. Miller 
if he thought he, could shave himself.— 


Mr. Miller fearing that his hand would 
not be steady enough, proposed that the 
operation should be done by another per- 
son, The application of the soap to the 
face of the patient made him shudder 
with involuntary dread; but after prepa- 
ring himself, and shutting his eyes, he 
was at last able to allow the operation to 
proceed, Whenever the razor touched 
his face, a slight shudder succeeded. He 
sent for his principal gardener; he tdld 
him that a few hours would probably. ter- 
minate the existence of his employer, but 
that he wished him to remain in his situa- 
tion, on an increaged salary, till the place 
was disposed of; he begged him to be at- 
tentive; spoketo him with the kindest fa- 
miliarity, and talked of the proper mode 
of managing the place when he was gone, 
in a tone and manner which gave no indi- 
cation either of scrrow or dread. He 
then sent for his chief laborer, to whom 
he talked in the same kind and affection- 
atemanner. Mr. M’Cullough and Mr. 
Miller remained with him during the 
night. He tried to take some milk, but 
when it was placed as before, he felt a 
shock on touching it. He wasatlength 
able to take two or three sips; when sud- 
denly raising himself up in bed, and spea- 
king very rapidly, he said he was cho- 
king, cried out for the door to be opened; 
but no sooner was this done, thanhe ex- 
claimed, shut—shut —shut—the 
air—the cold aijg—I can’t bear it!” He 
shortly after took the morphins, dropped 
on sugar. Ina few minutes more he call- 
ed for one of his friends, and requested 
him to hold his head that he might try to 
sleep. Miller complied; byt in about 
three minutes afterwards hé was seized 
with a spasm, accompanied with such a 
horrid and terrific distortion of counte- 
nance, that those who witnessed it declare 
that the bare recollection of it still makes 
them shudder. Mr. Miller rushed from 
the bed in an agony of horror, and had 
only strength sufficient to tell Mr. M’Cul- 
lough to take his place. Instantly Mr, 
Hervey jumped up in bed, crying to his 
horror struck and almost paralysed 
friends, ‘*I see you, boys; I see you 
boys!” and then, as.it were, mastering his 
excruciating agony by a powerful effort, 
he continued ina calm and scarcely less 
terrific tone, ‘* Its all over: call the house 
—send for the doctor.” His friends ga- 
zed in speechless horror for afew seconds; 
and the silence was at last broken by the 
unfortunate sufferer, who, observing that 
they were making a movement as if to 
leave the room, called out, ‘* Miller, 
Miller, do not leave me—be aman; ’tis 
over, and I am again quite collected; do 
not be frightened—depend on it I will not 
harm you.” ‘*No, my dear Hervey,” 
replied the other, ‘*I will not leave you; 
I have promised to stay with you to the 
last; and cost what it may, I will keep 
my word.”’ His friends being now some- 
what recovered from their fright, asked 
where the men slept. He immediately 
answered ‘above stairs,” and desired 
of Mr. Miller to‘call them. When that 
gentleman left the room, Mr. Hervey said 
to Mr. M’Cullough that he would come 
out of bed. This Mr. M’Cullough pro- 
tested against; and the other immediately 
replied, “ You are right; but for Gop’s 
sake, do not leave me. I am perfectly in 
my senses; but oh! that dreadful torment 
is beyond the power of man to bear. If 
you leave me I cannot prevent myself 
from jumping out of the window.” His 
friend assured him that he would not leave 
him; and requested him to liedown. He 
replied with much vehemence, ‘ Oh, do 
not ask me, do not ask!” butimmediate- 
adding, ‘‘ sure you are not afraid of me; 
indeed, you need not be afraid!”” And 
his friend protesting he was not, he laid 


out his hand with an affectionate look 


/ deep impression on the hearts of his audi- 


**Shake hands with me,” said he; and 

then grasping Mr. M’Cullough’s hand, 

he blessedhim. In a moment he became 

calm; his voice resuming its usual tone, 

and his countenance its wonted serenity, 

By this time Mr, Miller had returned 
from sending for the Doctor, and awa- 
kening the inmates of the house. Calmly 
and colleetedly the sufferer then address- 
ed his friend—* I did not expect this so 
soon,” said he, **so soon, I thought I 
should have had a little more warning. I 
knew it was to come, but I didnot expect 
it till to-morrow.” His aunt and a young 
lady, also a relation, came into the room. 

He shook them affectionately by the hand 
and said, **I would be glad to kiss you; 
but dare not, for fear of consequences.” 
During one of the. intervals, hearing his 
watch tick on the table, he said, ‘‘ Is that 
my watch?” On being told that it was, 
he called one of his friends forward, to 
whom he expressed himself under many 
obligations. “‘Here, my dear friend,” 
said he, ‘take this watch, and wear it 
as a moment of your friend, poor John 
Hervey; and when you have occasion to 
look how the time passes, sometimes think 
of me, and the circumstances under which 
I gave yon this memorial of my friend- 
ship.” He made several beautiful pray- 
ers, in a style of the most simple, yet fer- 
vid eloquence, and peculiarly appropriate 
to his situation. He tried every means to 
comfort his friends. ‘* Altho’,” said he, 
“through life I never made a show of re- 
ligion, I hope I have always had the re- 
ality in my heart; and tho’ it is the elev- 
enth hour, I feel that the Almighty, thro’ 
Jesus Christ, will have mercy on my soul. 
I dic content—I die happy. My dear 
friends, I am not suffering the pain you 
would imagine, In many other diseases 
it might have pleased God to afflict me 
more. Since it is his will to have singled 
me out for this trial, I am resigned, ‘Tho’ 
painful to the friends I leave behind, it is 
better for myself. His will be done.”” He 
then asked Mr. Reid,the young clergyman 
who was present, and of whom he ex- 
pressed a very high opinion, to pray with 
him. This was immediately complied 
with. It is impossible to describe the fer- 
vor, and beauty, and piety of the young 
minister’s appeal to the Almighty, under 
the afflicting circumstances. It made a 


tors; and the effect which it had upon the 
dying sufferer was evident. Immediate- 
ly on its conclusion he commenced a gen- 
eral lecture, or what he himself called a 
dying man’s sermon to all around him, 
showing them how they should live in the 
world—to meet with fortitude even such 
a situation as he was placed in. He spoke 
of a young friend who died about three 
years ago, to whom he was very much at- 
tached. ‘*I hope to meet him in hea- 
ven,” said he, ‘*I will be glad to meet you 
all there, if it be permitted us to recog- 
nize each other; and I think the Almigh- 
ty, in his goodness, will allow it to be so.” 
He called each of his friends by his name, 
and gave to every one an advice adapted 
to his peculiar circumstance. ‘*Do not, 
my dear friends,” said he, ‘‘ think this 
is pyhocrisy—do not think this is the ra- 
ving of a man who has lost his senses, — 
Believe me, at this present moment, I am 
gifted with higher mental powers than I 
ever possessed before. The energy of my 
mind seems to be renewed tenfold. My 
memory is in full vigor. I recollect the 
most trifling incidents of my life. They 
are like the transactions of yesterday.— 
You see the state of this frail body. Be- 
lieve me, if it were not permitted me of 
the Almighty through Jesus Christ, I 
could not speak to youthus, I could not 
give a’dying man’s advice to the friends 
he loves and leaves behind him, that they 


glory. Oh! think of it! Is it not a glori- 
ous thing, that, even as I amin such a 
malady as this, 1 am allowed to retain m 
senses—that I can know and feel that 


they are not afraid of me!” 

The fits now became more frequen 
and he requested Mr. M’Cullough and 
Mr. Miller to hold his hands. Every at- 
tack now continued longer, and appeared 
more severe. At about half past one o’- 
clock he said he felt a curious sensation— 
it was in his limbs, asif he were pricked 
with the finest needles—a) pricking, as if 
the finest silver barber arrows were dar- 
ting through every part of his body; he 
said it was altogether a most delightful 

sation. His nerves became most sen- 
sative. The least noise in the room—a 
change in the light of the candle—the 
‘moving of a shadow on the wall—a relax- 
ation or compression cf the hands of 
those whorheld him, gave him the most 
excraciating pain, afid he would exclaim 
with a heart rending voice, that it was 
cruel soto use him, Shortly after this, 
the saliva began to make a noise in his 
throat; he lost his voice, but he showed 
by significant gestures, that he was per- 
fectly aware of all that was passing around 


peared to place himself in that position 
as if he wished to rest on his head and 
heels, while his body moved quickly u 

and down, accompanying such motion wit 

an agonizing groan. These fits at length 
ceased, and he lay from ten to fifteen min- 
utes so still that all except those in the 
bed room with him supposed him to be 
either dead or dying. Suddenly, with a 
voice loud and strong, as if in perfect 
health, he exclamed, ‘‘ Here, boys, do 
your duty.” The, awful moment which 
he had dreaded and vainly hoped to escape 
hed come. He instantly became dread- 
ully convulsed, every muscle was disten- 
ted to the utmost stretch, while the 
spasms commenced at the stomach, seem- 
ed to roll up like a large mass to his 
throat, where the breath rattled hideous- 
ly as if vainly seeking a vent. Mr.§M’- 
Cullough and Mr. Miller immediately 
seized his wrists, while the Rev. Mr. 
Reid laid himself down across him. He 
struggled dreadfully, and appeared to 
wish to get out of bed. He screamed with 
the most appalling agony, and called for 


besought his friends about him to put an 
end to his horrible torment if they had the 
smallest spark of pity remaining in them, 
Some of his laborers came in and assisted 
in holding him down. So intolerable was 
the dreadful agony of the sufferer, that 
he threatened te bite those who held him, 
if they did not kill him or let him up.— 
Fearing that the courage of the men 
might fail, Mr. Miller called on them to 
remain firm if they valued their exis- 
tence. Hearing this, the tortured suffer- 
er exclaimed, ‘*Miller, you savage, I wilt 
never forgive you!’ He continued be- 
seeching those about him alternately, to 
put an end to his pain; when, finding all 
ineffectual, he cried ont, ‘“*If ever the 
soul be allowed to haunt those who have 
done them wrong, I will return and tor- 
ment you all.”” He then ceased shouting, 
but three or four times was heard to say 
in an under-tone—*“‘ Severe, terrible!” in 
a manner that showed he was perfectly 
sensible, though the @gony in the height 
of the paroxysm was'teo great even for a 


gan to change as if suffocating; he could 


ed the hands of his friends, as if intima- 
ting his gratityde for having fulfilled the 
task he assigned them.) min- 
utes to 4, squee#ing the of one of his 
friends, and breathing histiame, he expi~ 
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him. As the fits came on him, he ap- — 


Dr. O’Neil to cut his jugular vein. He’ 


nin his senses to bear. His voice be- . 


articulate nothing,but he frequently pnéss- . 
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TERARY. 
= 
From the London Literary Gazette. 
NOTICE 
Of Gen. Suchet’s Memoirs of the War in Spain. 


mself, by his military career in the east 
of Spain, the distinguishing name of —the 
Butcher, we were rather curious to see 
what sort of an account he gave of his ac- 
tions during the sanguinary campaigns in 
which he was engaged. And were it not 
for the rapid snccession of facts, all reek- 
ing with human blood, which hisnarrative 
discloses, we could never have surmised 
that he was at all inclined to cruelty. To 
be sure, it so happened that it was as we- 
cessary, nay, indispensable, every now & 
then, to ‘ make an example’ of the popu- 
lation of a city, by administering a little 
extermination to it:—* to punish ’ the peo- 
le of a province for daring taresist their 
invaders and defend their homes and altars 
just by hanging up a few hundred vf the 
rebels, here and there about the country, 
and burning their houses and villages: in 
short, to enlighten the public mind, show- 
ing Right ought to be spelled with an M 
instead of R, and disposing of all who 
pertinaciously refused to be instructed. 
Having to carry these amiable purposes 
into effect in Arragon, Andalusia, Castille, 
Valencia, Caledonia, &c. it is clearly 
shewn by Marshal Suchet that he did the 
business in the most satisfactory manner, 
so as to relieve vast multitudes of the in- 
habitants from every feeling of slavery 
and misery, to lighten any surplus that 
might exist of demand beyond produce, 
and to ameliorate the condition of the 
happy few who submitted to his mild and 
paternal rule. But with all these recom- 
mendations this is a mafvellously tiresome 
d useless book—tiresome to the gener- 
» and useless to the military reader. For 
the former it wants all the charms of in- 
dividuality; for the latter all the informa- 
tion of military details, elucidated (as they 
must be to be understood,) by plans and 
practical illustrations. Indeed, the edi- 
tor, whoever he is, seems to have been 
perfectly aware of this truth, for he tells 
us in his introduction that the ‘narrative 
was principally written for military men,’ 
meaning, as the pretext shews, the mili- 
tary men who served with Suchet, and 


described, that they needed no further 
particulars to refresh their memories. 
‘ His narrative (the editor proceeds) teems 
throughout with an earnest anxiety to do 
justice to every one acting under his or- 
ders. ‘This may have occasioned a cer- 
tain prolixity, of which the reader may 
perhaps complain when he finds the se- 
ries of events interrupted by a detail of 
partial engagements.’ 

Nothing more certain could be anticipa- 
ted. It is broil after broil, fight ater 
fight, massacre after massacre, without 
distinctness, without relief, and without 
interest. But different men take different 
views of things. While we see barbari- 
ty, murder, oppression, and desolation 
stalking through every page of this hero’s 
history, his editor most naively remarks 
that his battles and sieges will be stamp- 
ed to posterity with ‘a peculiar lustre,’ 
endearing them ‘in the eyes of—(we al- 
most doubt our reading. of the words)— 
philosophy and humanity,’ because, how- 
ever, he * exerted his endeavors to miti- 
gate the horrors of war,’ a 

Suchet rose rapidly in his profession 


all that can be required of us to exhibitt 
this work in its own light to the public. 
Sarogossa was taken, and the Marshal 
says— 

‘It would be impossible correctly to 
describe the spectacle which was then 
presented by the unfortunate city of Sar- 
agossa. The hospitals could no ol 
admit any more sick or wounded. The 
burying grounds were too small for the 
number of dead carried thither; the 
corpses sewed up in cloth bags, were lying 
by hundreds at the doors of the several 
A contagious fever had crea- 
ted the most frightful ravages. The num- 
ber of deaths within the interior of the 
city during the siege, including those kill- 
ed by the enemy, has been estimated at 
upwards of forty thousand human beings. 
With a view to take advantage of the ter- 
ror and dejection to which the country 
was aprey in consequence of the fall of 
Saragossa, the adjutant commandant Fe- 
bre, chici of the staff of Suchet’s division, 
was sent to Jaca,’ &c. 

The following is at least an honest 
statement, though its conclusions are not 
worth afarthing:—‘ It has been asserted, 
that the art of conquering is of no avail, 
unless combined with the art of frocurin, 
means of subsistence for the troofis. This 
is atruth not to be denied, when we con- 
sider of what mighty assemblages of men 
denominated armies, consist; what con- 
sumptions of ail kinds are called for by a 
state of war: how advantageous it is for 
the inhabitants of a country, that the sol- 
diers should be furnished with what they 
might otherwise sieze upon; and how it 
behoves a general to keep them in health, 
strength, and courage, on which, in the 
day of battle, may possibly depend the 
success of an engagement which might 
decide the fate of a campaign. We trust 
that we shall be able to furnish a fresh 
proof of this, and to establish the fact, 
that the regular administration of an ar- 
my, and the proper application of the re- 
sources of the country which it retains 
under its sway, should be considered as 
its most powerful auxiliaries. The admin- 
istration of the English armies during the 
war in the Peninsula has been quoted as a 
model worthy of imitation. It is, indeed, 
an undoubted truth, that they penetrated 
into Portugal and Spain without being 


tributed a profusion of money on their 
way: provisions, means of transport, eve- 
rything was paid for. But their position 
did not bear the slightest analogy to ours: 
they acted in the character of allies, and 
had the advantage over us of possessing a 
fleet which held undisputed possession of 
the ocean and the Goast. By this means 
they received from England every kind 
of assistance which a wealthy and power- 
ful government could supply: or else they 
found no difficulty in procuring, at an ex- 
orbitant rate, whatever they stood in need 
of. At the same ‘time, their administra- 
tion, whilst it paid for every thing that was 
consumed by the troops, had the power of 
introducing, through every harbor of the 
Peninsula, the produce of English indus- 
try or commerce; the supply of arms, 
clothing, and equipments for the Portu- 
guese and Spanish armies, enabled it to 
receive and export more money than it 
had occasion to expend, or at least to 
make its allies debtors for very considera- 
ble sums. As France possessed no such 
means of drawing from the Peninsula the 
treasuries which it had out in the country 
for the maintainance of its armies,French 


burdensome to the inhabitants; they dis- 4 


during the Italian campaigns, and was, 
it is agreed, a brave soldier, and a clever 
man. As one of the modern French Pa- 
ladin, therefore,. his memoirs may have 
had some att jons to the French rea- 
der; for the English they have literally 
none, One or two brief extracts will do 


coins were to be seen every where in cir- 
culatien, whereas English money was sel- 
dom to be met with. The British Gov- 
ernment, by this wise mode of proceed- 
ing, has obtained an important result; its 
land forces, after many signal defeats, have 
succeeded of late years in almost rivalling 


he glory acquired by its fleets; and claim 
a dtsiinguished rank among the European 
armies.. 

‘In the spring of 1809, the calamities 
of the war pressed heavily upon Arragon, 
which had been groaning under them for 
nearly a twelvemonth; the destructive 
siege of Saragossa had diminished the 
population, ruined commerce and indus- 
wl deprived agriculture of its crops and 

its cattle.’ 

It was in this hopeless and helpless con- 
dition that Bonaparte ordered the ‘ war to 
support the war,’ and Suchet to ‘impose 
extraordinary contributions’ on the wast- 
ed province! We have not patience to go 
through the measures by which it is pre- 
tended that Arragon was made quiet and 
happy. We leave them, andthe rest of 
the work, to such readers as weuld be en- 
tertiained with an old volume of gazettes, 
affording ample misinformation of opera- 
tions and victories, long after they had 
ceased to interest a living being, except 
the parties who figured in them. 


MISCELLANY. 


CoMFORT AND CARES.—All human sit- 
uations, says Franklin, have their incon- 
veniences: we feel those that we find in 
the present, and we neither feel nor see 
those that exist in another. Hence we 
make frequent and troublesome changes 
without amendment, '!@id often for the 
worse. In my youthI was {a 
in a little sloop, descending the Delaware; 
there being no wind, we were obliged, on 
the ebb being spent, to cast anchor and 
wait forthenext. The heat of the sun 
was excessive, the company all strangers 
to me, and notvery agreeable. Near the 
river side, I saw what I took to be a plea- 
sant green meadow, and in the middle of 
which was a bony shady tree, where, it 
struck my fancy I could sit and read, and 
pass my time agreeably until the tide tur- 
ned. I therefore prevailed with the cap- 
tain to put meashore. Being landed, I 
found a great part of the meadow was re- 
ally a marsh, in crossing which, to come 
at my tree, I wasup tomy knees in the 
mud; and I had notplaced myself under 
its shade five minutes, before the mosqui- 
toes, in swarms, found me out, attacked 
my face, hands, and body, and made my 
reading and my rest impossible; so that I 
returned to the beach and called for the 
boat to come and take me on board again, 
where I was obliged to bear the heat I had 
strove to quit, and also the laugh of the 
company. Similar cases in the affairs of 
life have often fell under my observation, 


CuieFr Justice MARSHALL.—A cor- 
respondent of the Fredericksburg Arena, 
speaks in the following language of Chief 
Justice Marshall:—Sauntering to the mar- 
ket this morning before sunrise, I saw 
Chief Justice MARSHALL striding along 
between the rows of fish, flesh, fowl, and 
vegetables, busily catering for his house- 
hold. Nobody seemed to notice him—it 
was evidently an every-day occurrence. 
He had on the same coarse, dark-mixed 
yarn stockings: the same suit of homely 
black (far from superfine) which he wears 
in the Convention. As he bought a piece 
of meat, or other provision, he deposited 
it in a basket carried by a servant in wait- 
ing. But I am told it is nothing uncom- 
mon for him todiscard the luxury of a ser- 
vant, and to be seen carrying home with 
his own hand, a turkey ora fish, that he 
has purchased in market. Would that the 
simplicity, by which this man so beauti- 
fully illustrates the character of a repub- 
lican magistrate, were more usual in this 
republican country. 


Taleness is more in the mind than in the body. 


THE. OL10. 


Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for use, 
Some tiny straggler of the ideal world. 


A good book and a good woman are excellent 
things for those who know justly how to appreciate 
their value. There are men, however, who judge 
of both from the beauty of their covering. 


We are never made so ridiculous by the qualities 
we have, as by those we affect to have. 


CHARADE. 
= first is that which to the earth 
ts pride and verdure gives: 
To which all nature owes its birth, 
By which all nature lives. 
My second, once throughout the land, 
The warlike Saxon’s pride, 
Has oft amid the hostile band, 
Spread dark destruction wide. 
My whole, when clouds obscure the sky, 
And gathering tempests lower, 
Rears its majestic crest on high, 
Nor heeds the coming shower. 

Hyperbole consists in extravagant representa- 
tions: in making things es greater than they re- 
ally are. Of this an excellent specimen wasexhib- 
ited by a jockey, who said, ot ee a horse, that 
‘lightning killed his dam, and chased the colt all 
around the pasture; but could’nt get within ten rods 
of him.” 

No human power can force the impenetrable 
bulwarks of theheart. Force never can persuade 
men; it only makes hyperites ofthem. When kings 
interfere with religion, instead of protecting, they 
enslave it. Grant, therefore, to every one civil lib- 
erty, not in approving every thing, as if every thi 
were indifferent, but by enduring patiently what- 
ever God permits, and by endeavoring to win men 
back by the mildness of persuasion.— Fenelon to the 
Pretender, 


We mistake the love of our opinions for the love 
of truth.— Warburton. 

The Greeks were acute in science, skillful in 
arts, extremely deficient in morals, gross beyond 
conception in theology, and superstitious to a de- 
gree of folly: a strange jumble of exquisite sense 
and absurd nonsense.—Lord Kaimes. 

A Roman being about to repudiate his wife, 
amougst a variety of other questions from her ene 
raged kinsmen, was asked, ‘‘Is not your wife a 
sensible woman? Is she not a handsome woman? 
Has she not borne you five children?” In answer 
to all which questions, slipping off his shoe, he 
held it up, and interrogating them in his turn, “Is 
not this shoe,” said he, ‘*a very handsome one? 
Is itnot quite new? Is itnot extremely well made? 
How is it then that none of you can tell where it 
pinches?” — Plutarch, 

The late Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, as soon as 
the — had called the first cause, upon the sit 
ting of the court, told him he had received a let- 
ter with a bank note of £500 enclosed:—the letter 
solicited the Chancellor to determine the cause in 
the writer’s favor. His lordship, after the letter 
had been read, and he had ordered the register to 
present the note to one of the public charities, 
heard the cause, and decided in favor of the party 
who had really bribed him.—Life of Sir Matthew 
Hale. 

It is notorions to philosophers, that joy and grief 
ean hasten and delay time. Locke is of opinion, 
that a man in t misery may so far his mea- 
sure, as to think a minute an hour, ori to 
an hour a minute.—Tatéler. 
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